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THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 

A TALE OF IJAJI’OOTANA. 


The setting snn cast its level beams on the wild and 
romantic track that led from Cheetore to Pathar — that ele- 
vated table-land, which is still famous as being once the seat 
of the celebrated Chieftain Alloo Ilara of Bumaoda. Hun- 
dreds of tall bananas flung their verdant arms over this 
track, and formed a sort of vista, which afforded considerable 
protection to travellers from the scorching hctat of the sun. 
It was tlirough this avenue thfit a solitary Brahmin was seen 
h)isurely pursuing his course. In his left hand he held a rude 
chatta made of palm leaves, and in his other hand he carried 
a cocoanut strangely daubed with vermilion, on which, as he 
proceeded, he cast his eyes from time to time. From his 
general appearance he seemed so defected and crest-fallen, 
that it was evident his heart was not quite at ease. On a 
sudden was heard the shrill tone of the sacred conch, and the 
Brahmin, as if awaked from a reverie, looked on all sides with 
an enquiring gaze : he could not for sometime see anything. 
At length a cavalcade came to view in that part where the 
road took a turn. The Brahmin immediately stood on one 
side of the road, in order to allow sufficient space for the 
horsemen to pass. The party was Vieaded by a young man. 
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wlio, to judo't^ tVom Ills appearance and the nninlior of his 
retinue, was a personage of no ordinary descent. He was 
about Ids twcntietii year, and the down on Ids nppor-lip liad 
scarcity assumed the sleek dark curl of perfect manhood ; his 
form had Vieim developed by every kind of bodily exercise, 
and his limbs were rounded to their full proportion ; to these 
advantages were added a fair complexion and a countenance so 
highly engaging, that it gave him an appearance superlatively 
handsome. He was dressed in the plainest wldte garb, and 
wore on his head a turban such as the Rajpoots of Mi^war 
geiKTally wear. The only ornament that distinguished him 
from his companions were a rich hithjae* made of the finest 
diamonds and a string of unu.sually large pearls which was 
lastened close .aroniid his neck. A magnificent while st(H)d, 
having a saddle-cloth of tiger’s skin, with kissels of gold that 
nearly swept the ground, boro the youth, wlio sat upon its 
hack in that easy and gract.diil attitude which the best aitist 
might have studied as a model : ho had reined in the horse 
to a slow and measured pace, so as to show otF his liorse- 
rnanship and the high mettle of the animal to the best advan- 
tage. 8omo four or five of his companions were on horsihack, 
the rest followed him on foot ; of these, some carried tluj 
falcon on their wrists, some led the furious houiuls, while 
others carried the slain deer on their shoulders ; it was 
evident, therefore, that these persons were returning from 
the chase. The party soon came up to the place where tln 3 i 
Brahmin was standing : the youth having surveyed him with 
a scrutinizing glance, with the utmost condescension thus 
addressed him : — 

“ My salutations to thee, most worthy Brahmin.” 

Victory attend thee ! most worthy sir.’’ 

* A kind of urnauicut made of jewels, set in gold, which is worn on the 
turhau. 
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And may I ask you for wlioin that is iiiloudod f’ 

“ For His Majesty the Rana of Clicetore — or rather it mis 
intended for him/' 

“ flis Majesty has not then accepted the oHor V 
“ rieast; you, sir, no." 

“ But may I ask who it was tliat sent tlie srcephul, and why 
Avas i^^hat the Rana did not accept it ?" 

“To explain to you that, sir, I must, with your ])ermissi()n, 
give a sliort prelude. TIic renowned Chieftain Lallajtx*, who 
is descend(*d from the illustrious Ultra family, and is a iKNir 
relation of the celehrated Alloo TTara, resides in the Caslli* ot 
JBumaoda, in Pathar. He owes his allegiance to His Ma-jesty 
the Rana, and is one of the strongest {)illa»*s of tlui kingdom 
of Cheetore. His fame extends as far as the utmost limits of 
known land, and his glory yieldeth to none hut his Sovenugn s. 
Now this Lallajee has an oidy daughter — the fair Rutnavali, 
The hravo and the valiant, the young and tlui handsouK*, in 
all Rajasthan are amhitious of winning the hand of this 
lovc'ly creature. The poets say, that the moon being put to 
shaim^ hy her superior In^auty ‘ hid herself amidst 1 In' clouds, 
and Rhemharf* through jealousy wept.’ Lallajee, as in duty 
hound, tirst offe-rod her to his liege lord, hut tin'. Rana has 
(h'clined to accept her, for the Chitd’tain is a little inferior to 
His Majesty in poijit of caste, and thus has ho wantonly thrown 

aAvay an invalualde gem, of which, the possession ’’ 

“ Finough, my good Rrahmin ; you need not (^x|)atiate any 
more on the beauty of the fair Rutnavali, for the songs of the 
Bhats| ]iav(‘ spread her fame far and wide. J5ut since you 

* Tlic ( ocoanut. It is nistoinary among Die Uaj]V)()ts, wlirn they inlt ud (o 
give tljoir tlanghtor.s in mamage, to scml Uiis iVnit to the )iiteinlc<\ bridegrooiii, 
who, if lie aevt-pts it, the marriage eoiitract i.s considered as settled. 

f The India!! Venus. 

I Tlie Khuts are a sect of people rcsemhling the hards of old of Grea< 
Ihitain. For a further account, see The lliadvox, Vol. II., page 17. 
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seem to })e thus disappointed, I would fain suggest to you a 
plan which might ensure some success to your mission, namely, 
since His Majesty tlie Rana has thought fit to decline the 
offer, could not his son be induced to accept it ? — for I assure 
you, Rutnavali is a gem which is alone worthy of tlie royal 
zenana/’ 

“ Excuse' me, sir ; but I am apt to smile at the very ®tnplo- 
ness of your question, for the Rana’s son is as superior in 
point of caste to Lallajce as the Rana himself ; how is it 
possible, then, for the son to accept tlie sreephul when the 
fatlier has brought forward tlie consideration of caste ?” 

The youth was perhaps a little nettled at the Brahmin’s 
manner, but stifling his displeasure, if he felt any, he saiil, 
“But supposing the young Prince were willing to accept the 
sreepli/id in spite of his royal father’s disapprobation, could 
you have any objection to it ?” 

“ Objection ! No, none whatever, for 1 am sure the Chief 
of Bumaoda would be most happy to get such a worthy 
son-in-law, of whose person and quality fame speaks so loudly. 
As for me, what could be more pleasing to the family-priest 
than this most desirable match? for, independently of the 
consideration that a person of such high rank must give very 
large donatives to the dependants and domestics of the Chief- 
tain, (and especially to the priest who has been connected 
with that family for upwards of thirty years,) the very idea,l 
that our Rutnavali should l^e wedded to such a bridegroom, 
gi ves me infinite pleasure. In short, sir, taking your supposi- 
tion for granted, should the young Prince be willing to accept 
the srceplml, I would have no objection to offer it to him.” 

No sooner had the Brahmin finished his speech, than the 
youth, who had heard him out with the utmost patience, now, 
with a smiling face, gracefully extended his right hand to 
receivo the offer. At this the Brahmin stepped back, and began 
to start' at him with a wondering gaze ; he was surprised to 
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find that the yonth, with whom he had been conversing so 
familiarly, was no other than the renowned Prince Kaitsi, 
whose valor and chivalry the l)ards so often celebrated ; at 
length he held out the sreephul as if mechanically, and the 
Prince, with a gracious smile, received it. 

But a cloud soon overcast the brow of the good old Brah- 
min> for it was then that he began to doubt whether the 
youth, who accepted tlie fruit, was the identical Prince Kaitsi, 
and a huiulred times did he blame ihimself for being so 
credulous ; he was relieved, however, from this uneasy state of 
mirul, when the Prince requested him to accompany him to 
his father’s palace ; the Brahmin most gladly accepted the, 
invitation, and when ho ha<l arrived there, every spark of 
doubt fled from his mind ; joining, therefore, his hands 
together in the most suppliant manner, he humbly requested 
the Prince to forgive him for any offence that he might have 
given him during their conversation on the road. The royal 
youth gave him every assurance of forgiveness, and liaving 
fixed the day when he would appear to claim his affianced 
bride, dismissed the Brahmin with a j^resent of a hundred 
pieces of gold, adding, with a smile, that the claims of tlui 
old family-priest shall on no account be forgotten.'’ The 
Brahmin, having bestowed his blessings on the Prince, took 
his leave and j)ursued his way tuwarv.’s Pathar, perfectly satis- 
fied with the success of his mission, ;.nd tlie kind and coiule- 
scending maimers of the youthful Prince — to mention nothing 
about the extreme good effect that the promise of a reward 
had upon the naturally avaricious mind of the Brahmin. 

The Prince having thus dismissed the okl priest, entcr(id 
his own private apartment, and ordered the waiter to bring 
in the famous Bhat Bheenisen, who was the Fat-Bardai or 
chief bard of the country. “ Jo hookuin,'’^ said the servant, 
and, bowing profoundly, n^tired. Soon after a tall figure of a 


* As your order. 
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man entered the room. He was of a swarthy complexion, 
with a pair of mustachios twirled up nearly to his temples ; 
liis manly form was enveloped in a peculiar flowing white 
dress, while on his heiul was placed a high loose-folded turban 
dashingly inclined on one side, and from it was negligently 
suspended a garland of Ghamelee and Champa ; he wore a 
necklace of massive gold, from which depended an image of the 
pTitrisw'wr (manes), which at once showed the rank and 
professsion of the chit f bard, Bheemsen Bardai. 

The Prince, who was reclining on a rich velvet cushion, 
turned himself towards the Bhat, and graciously biide him 
sit on the carpet that was spread beside him ; the bard, hav- 
irig made a deep obeisance, did as he was directed. 

Bheemsen Bardai,'^ said the Prince, Jet mo ask you a 
question. Can a Bhat keep a secret V The bard bent his 
brow as if he, felt dishonored by the Prince’s doubt, and 
assuming an air of dignity, replied, “ And may I ask if your 
Highness knows of any instance in which a Bhat has not 
kc^pt a secret V 

No ; I did not intend to give you any offence, but 
asked you the question merely for a satisfaction of my 
mind, and to make myself doubly sure on a jjoint of great 
importance."' 

“ I pledge myself, the *, that anything that your Highness 
may condescend to entrust to my ears shall never come to 
my lips.” 

“ Well, then, to be plain with you, I have made my 
mind to marry ” 

“ Marry* I — and whom, may I ask, doth your Highness 
intend to marry ?” 

“ The daughter of Lallajec of Bumaoda — the renowmed 
Butnavaii.” 

“ I)id your Highness mention the name of Lallajoe ?” 

“Aye; but wliat of that ? Wou seem to be struck with 
almost every \yord that I utter — wliat is tlie reason ?” 
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“ Because your Iligliness is pleased to speak of things that, 
in my humble judgment, seem tpiite impossible/' 

“ Impossible ! How impossible ?" 

“ Firstly , — How can your Highness condescend to have con- 
nection with a family so very inferior to you in point of cast(.‘ ? 

“ Secondly, '' 

“ Stay — you must remember, Bheem, that that naughty 
and mischievous god, Love, makes no distinction of caste, and 
that it is his pleasure to couple folks in a most unexpected 
manner/' 

“ But I think your Highness never saw this da\ighter of 
Lallajee/' 

‘'Never saw her, sayest thou? Don’t you remember — ^Init 
no, you were not then with me — last year we had ventured 
out to a very unusual distance, at the time of the Mahoorut 
ke Shikar* ? On our way home we were surprised by nightfall, 
and as the Castle of Lallajee was not far off from o\ir road, we 
made up our minds to become his guests. We were most hos- 
pitably received l)y him, and it was then that I had the blessed 
opportunity of seeing that divine object of my love — tlie 
angelic Rutnavali. O ! that you had been with me that 
night ! Nature, as if anxious to show what she can do wlieu 
she puts her whole ingenuity to the task, has produced this 
most lovely creature, whose l)eauty fascinates the heart of every 
one that sees her. From that night, wlien my eyes first met 
her charms, she hiis become the idol of my heart. Ever 
since have I been waiting for an opportunity to make my 
suit to the father of this lovely girl, but circumstances have 
been so much against me, that, within a whole twelvemonth, 
I could not find a fit time to make my request. But 
Bhugwav f has at last taken pity on my condition, and 


* It in;'£ino the chase fixed astrologically. It is also called the Aheria or 
the s])riiig hiuvt. For a further account, see Todd's Uajasihan. 

t The m y. 
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lias boon graciously pleased to put me in a fair way of 
winning the object of my desire. 1 will tell you how. This 
evening, when I was returning from the chase, 1 happened to 
meet a Brahmin on the road, who was carrying the marriage 
sreephul in his hand : on enquiry, I found that the fruit was 
sent by Lallajee to my royal father, offering Rutnavali in mar- 
riage. O ! think in what a state of mind I was then ! — but 
gladly did I hear that His Majesty had refused to accept it ; my 
heart throbbed within my breast with very ecstacy, and, as 
a matter of course, I joyfully extended my hand to receive the 
offer ; and here have I won the treasure ! I have fixed the day 
when our marriage is to take place, and ere long you shall see 
me the happiest being on earth.'’ 

“ But has your Highness obtained the permission of his 
Majesty 1” 

There's the rub ! I am sure His Majesty will never con- 
sent to what he considers an unequal match, and it is there- 
fore that I enjoined such strict secrecy." 

“ But how will your Highness manage the affair without 
getting His Majesty's permission to marry ?" 

‘‘ Why, thus : — I will ask His Majesty's permission to go 
out on a hunting excursion at some distance, and with a train 
befitting my rank I will set out for Bumaoda — of course 
accompanied by you." 

“ By me e.xclaimed the Bhat, with a great deal of cojil| 
sternation. Bhugwanjee prevent that your Highness should 
order me to do anything that is directly opposed to the wishes 
of your royal father." 

“But yet go you must," said the Prince rather warmly 
— “ that is, if you owe any allegiance to the Prince who is the 
heir-apparent to the throne ; for you know, to go to marry 
without a Bhat* is to go to battle without a sword." 

The Bhat was silent and thoughtful. 

* It is customary for the bridegroom to take a JBkat with liiiu when he goes 
to marry. 
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r3ni after a great deal of fruitless expostulation, ho at length 
said : — “ Since it is the determined will of your Highness that I 
should go, it is not fitting tliat I should bandy words with 
my Prince. I will go. But if, by this conduct of mine, His 
Majesty should happen to be displeased, your Highness must 
take upon yourself to mediate on my behalf. One thing more 
T must premise. Your Highness is aware, that in such mar- 
riage ceremonies, it is customary with the father of the bride 
to give large donations to the Bitot who accompanies the 
bridegix)om ; but it is also a hict not unknown to your High- 
ness, that I am bound by the strongest promises to His Majesty 
the Rana not to accept l)OUnty from any other person but 
from his royal self. I must therefore earnestly beg your High- 
ness to excuse me when I refuse to accept the offer of your 
Highness’ future father-in-law.” 

“ The request is granted. Now go and prepare thyself, for 
the day when we start is drawing nigh.” 

Bheemson took his leave. 

Leaving here tiie Prince to make the necessary preparations 
for th<3 marriage procession, we must convey our readers to tlu^ 
t histle of Lallajee. The ohl Chieftain was quite pleased when. 
Ik* heard from the family-priest the strange and unforeseen 
success of his mission, and right glad at heart was his ancient 
dame that, by a happy chance of fate her peeavee betea"* 
was to be wedded to a youthful Prince, and that she was to 
have a son-in-law young, handsome, and valiant, instead of 
the old Rana, who had already expended more than half his 
life. The youthful companions of Rutnavali congratulated her 
on the ha])py occurrence, but the fair bride only smiled and 
blushed. 

All wiiit('d anxiously for the approach of the day appointed 
for the marriage, and at last the nuptial morning dawned. 


* Her beloved daughter. 
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Lallajce was up with the lark/" and gave orders to make tlic 
necessary preparations for the proper reception of the bride- 
groom. Festoons of gay flowers and green mango-leaves* 
were hung on all sides of the Castle, and silver vessels, filled 
brimful with water, were placed on either side of the gateway. 
All the artificial fountains were made to play, and the whole 
Castle was decorated with unusual pomp and grandeur. That 
day the door of the Castle was open to every one, and the 
egress and ingress of people were continual. The poor and 
the needy received alms, and feastings and merriment went on 
uninterrupted there. The worthy dame of Lallajee herself 
presided in the kitchen amidst a host of dependant female rela- 
tions, and she was seen busily bustling about from room to room, 
though perhaps she had very little or nothing actually to do ; 
but she was busy because the mistress of the house ought to 
be busy on such great occasions. A gathering of relations and 
kinsmen had already begun, and Lallajee gave his guests as 
warm a reception as he could ; offering them the cittav and 
with his own hands. The cup of uml-panee^ was choor- 
fully circulated amongst the persons invited, and a hearty 
meal was soon after brought, to which tlie hungry guests did 
ample justice. 

It was nearly evening, and refreshments Averc distributed 
amongst the large crowd that had assembled outside of the 
Castle, to witness the pomp of the bridegrooin"s procession. 
Expectation was on tip-toe for the approach of the Prince ; 
but the grey hue of twilight had nearly given place to the 
sombre shades of night, but yet there was no sign ot his 
coming. Lallajee, waxing impatient with the delay, went 
up to tlie terrace, whence he could command a more distant 

* It is ciistoiuary to hang up festoons of mango-leaves at the time of the 
marriage. 

t Stilution of opium, the favorite beverage of the Hajpoots — vide Todd'H 
M<t^Jhan, Vol. 1., page 614. ' ' 
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view, but all in vain ; for he could see notliing, and was 
obliged, disappointed, to make his way back down-stairs. 80011 
after a cry was raised amongst the assembled multitude 
of “ Lo ! the Prince comes — the bridegroom approaches ! 
and a broad light was visible' at a distance. It gradually 
moved towards the Castle, and the procession of the Prince 
became perfectly visible. Flags of many ditferent colors were 
waving in the air, and about a hundred men carried torches 
and flambeaux, which shed a light to a considerable distance. 
The stately figure of the Prince was perfectly distinguishable 
amidst the vast concourse of his retinue ; he was most gorge- 
ously drest in kincob, with a profuse embroidery of “ barbaric 
pearl and gold,^' and was mounted on a noble charger, capa- 
risoned in the richest trappings ; beside him rode the Bard 
Bheemsen Bardai, with an air of great consequence ; while 
large number of horses, mounted liy stout, broad-chested Baj- 
poots, made up the rear. In the meantime drums, double- 
drums, gongs, and other musical instruments were sounding 
from the Castle, and seemed to vie with each other as to which 
could make the greatest noise. The flower of Lallajecj s army, 
consisting of about six hundred strong, were drawn up in a 
double row, from the outer entrance to the inner gate of the 
Castle. These persons were dressed in their most gorgeous 
livery, each hearing a sliield right acrcss his breast and a long 
spear in his right hand. The procession moved np to the Castle 
gate, and the veteran Chieftain Lallajee received the Prince 
tliere with every mark of honor : young, handsonie damsels, 
about fifteen in number, who had been waiting at tlie gate, 
now began to sound small conch-sholls, and auspiciously 
ushered in the bridegroom, by sprinkling water and scattering 
duvva^ and grain. The Prince was then conducted to a skitely 
hall, where fiagraut candles shed a light as bright as day ; 


* A kind of grasti. 
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in the midtllo of the hall was placed a peculiar small golden 
jug, surmounted with green mango-leaves ; on either side of 
this jug was spread a small carpet of the richest texture. On 
one of these the Prince was about to sit, when, unfortunately, 
a lizard ticked thrice over-head : the Prince stood still, hesi 
tating to take his seat in consequence of this omen. At this 
time the old family-priest stepped forw'ard, and warmly urgetl 
the Prince on no account to sit there, and said that the carpet, 
as well as the jug, should be removed to a few yards distant, 
quoting a Sanscrit verse in support of his assertion. The 
injunction of the priest was immediately complied with, and 
the bridegroom then took his seat on the carpet. But the 
assembled guests seemed very gloomy at the occurrence of this 
inauspicious omen, at the very moment whcui the ceremony 
was to begin ; there was therefore a dead pause for some time, 
until Lallajee'liimself broke the silence. “In sooth, sir,’’ said 
lie, “ it is not becoming that you should sit in this moody and 
contemplative manner at the nuptial of our fair llutnavali ; 
it is not proper, I say, gentlemen, that we should sit like grave 
philosophers when continual mirth ought to reign ; baiiisli all 
tliese idle fears and lot us bo as merry as possible ; — ho ! 
waiter, bring in the peealdy’ and the cup of i^ml-^panee was 
once more cheerfully circulated. 

The Brahmins now began to chant portions of the Vedas 
in a solemn and sonorous tone ; after which the Bhats stoou 
up and recited in chorus verses containing a genealogical 
account, joined with a high praise of both families, and ended 
the whole with a Sanscrit couplet, containing a wish for tho 
health and prosperity of the Prince and llutnavali. After 
this they sat down, and a number of first-rate musicians, with 
their veeUy kannomy and iiaklmimSy^ struck up a sweet and 
plaintive air. They soon changed it to a most lively strain. 


* Different kinds of musical instruments. 
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and imniddiati'ly the great arched door at the upper extremity 
of the hall opened, and a splendid set of apartments, pro- 
fusely lighted with candles, came into view. All eyes were 
now turned towards that side, and the lovely Rutnavali was 
seen slowly approaching. Slie was dressed in robes of virgin 
white, richly worked in gold ; she had put on some of her 
ornaments of the highest value, and amongst others was con- 
spicuous a necklace of large white pearls ; to this was attached 
a butterfly (formed of gems of different colors), which was 
stuck close beside the heart. An ornament resembling a 
tiaray made of diamonds, set in filigree works, was placed on 
her head, and over this the rose-colored bridal veil was 
thrown with a studied negligence. The bride was leaning on 
the arms of one of her favorite female companions, and was 
surrounded by about six or seven of her most liandsome 
maids. Her eyes were cast down, a blush suffused her 
cheehs, and a sweet smile sat serenely on her ruby lips. 

“ Grace was in all her stci^s, heaven in her eyes, 

111 every gesture dignity and love.” 

With graceful stops and slow did Rutnavali enter tlie hall 
end tiike her seat on the small carpet just opposite the Prince. 

Tln^ music ceased, and the family-priest, with a most con- 
seiiuential air, took a small mattress made of kusha* grass, 
and sitting down cross-legged, began to repeat the marriage 
'niitntras. The night was pretty far advanced, and many of 
the guests retired to take slight refreshments and to come 
back and witness the nautchy which was to take place as soon 
as the nuptial ceremony was over. Among others, the Bhat 
Bheemsen Bardai also retired, and the Chieftain Lallajee 
himself went out to see if proper accommodations were given 
to ail his guests. The marriage rite was nearly drawing to a 


* A spocloa of grass coiisidcTcd to he very pure. 
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(‘lose, and the guests were iigain assembling in the liall, and 
Lallajce was seen busily giving orders to make the necessary 
preparations for the nmitch. 

Tlie ceremony of the Jutitile (joining of the hands of the 
bri(h>groom and the bride) luad just bc^gun, when a sudden 
cry arose that the “ sacred bard of Cheetore was slain it 
soon readied the ear of the Prince, who immediately snatched 
away liis hand from liis bride and placed it on the hilt of his 
sword ; fire darted from his eyes, and the terrified old priest, 
seeing the state of things, jumped back with dismay ; his eyes 
Oldened widely as if they would start out from their sockets, 
his lips parted, while his parched tongue clove to the roof of 
his moiitli ; his knees smote against each other, his right 
hand was uplifted as if to ward off the blow, while the other 
was stretclicd backward as if to grope his way out, and thus 
to make good his retreat ; but fear soimdimes adds wings 
to the heels, and sometimes nails them to the ground ; the 
latter was the case with the poor old prh.'St, who, though 
lie had nothing actually to fear, stood mute and motionless 
as a wooden scare-crow. The Prince immediately went 
down to tlie conrt-yard and demanded vengeance for the 
death of the bard Blieem Sen. A great confusion arose, and 
it was now Lallajee's turn to be otfended : be came down 
with his shield and bis tulwar j and with a most angry looij 
tbns addressed the heir of Cheetore : — “ Young Prince, said 
lie, “I owe allegiance to 3^0111' hither; but since you have, 
tliought fit, by 3^our indignities, to excite the ire of a man 
naturally patient, I declare that henceforth I renounce all 
alU^giance to the throne of Cheetore, and that it is by 3"our 
own fault tliat 3^011 have tui-ned one of your warmest friends 
into one of your bitterest foes ; for not content with the dis- 
lionor 3^onr father has heaped upon mo, liy not accepting the 
srecphiil, yon have 3^oursc!lf iiisnlt(‘d me in my own Castle ; 
Ibis, I sa3" I will no longcu’ brook.’" 
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‘"A truce to thy insolent tone,” cried the Prince; “this 
comes with a very ill grace from a vassal and a slave, and I 
assure thee it sliall not go unpunished.” Saying this he un- 
sheathed his sword and stood ready for attack ; but the friends 
and companions of either party, seeing the critical state of 
things and unwilling that there shoidd be any bloodshed, where 
but lately mirth and conviviality reigned, immediately inter- 
fered, and the Prince was conducted outside of the Castle, where 
horses were in readiness. He was with ditficulty prevailed 
upon to mount his steed, and accompanied by a few of his 
companions he galloped off for Cheetorc. On the road he 
began to ask the persons that were with him if they knew 
why the bard Bheemsen was murdered ; all answered in the 
negative, except one, who kept himself silent ; observing this, 
therefore, the Prince questioned him in particular. “Why 
do you remain silent, Ramdeen ? Say, do you know anything 
about this affair?” Ramdeen drew near the Prince and 
said : — “ To speak tlie truth, noble Prince, Bheemsen was not 
murdered by Lallajec.” 

“Not murdered by him ? How ? Was he then killed by 
somebody else ?” 

“Not so, neither ; please your Highness, he killed himself.” 

“ Killed himself ! How do you mean ?” 

“ I was present at the time, and 1 y your Highness' graci- 
ous patience I will presently disclose all the circumstances. 
Lallajec had offered the Bhat a bag containing a thousand 
pieces of silver and a horse richly caparisoned ; but he refused 
to accept anything, saying, that he was under an oath to his 
Majesty tlie Rana not to receive presents from any other 
person ; but Lallajee soon doubled the contents of the bag and 
again offeied liim, but the bard once more rejected it. Your 
Higimess is aware what infamy awaits a person if he cannot 
give anything to the Bliat who accompanies the bridegroom. 
Lallajee, tlu'reforc, brought four huge bags of money, and 
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emptied their contents before the astonisliod Bliecin j it was a 
temptation too great for the poor Bhat to resist, and at the 
earnest cnteaty of the old Chieftain he accepted the present. 
But soon after his conscience began to revolt against this 
deed, and, unable to bear the torture of his mind, he commit- 
ted suicide/' 

“ But yet," said the Prince, “ we must lay the blame on 
Lallajee for thus putting the avarice of the Bkat to the most 
severe test ; lie is, therefore, at least, the secondary cause of 
the death of kiimhukhtd^ Bheem. Moreover, I had myself 
requested Lallajee not to offer any present to the Bhat, 
(though I never thought of mentioning the reason thereof,) 
and when in spite of that he has caused the death of our 
royal bard, I say he shall by no means go unpunished." 
The Prince soon reached Cheetore, and having obtained the 
permission of his royal father to bring the insurgent Chief to 
submission, with a pretty large army he began to hover 
about the adjacent parts of Bumaoda, and only waited for an 
opportunity to surprise the Castle itself. 

The merry month of Pludgun arrived, and the time of 
the Aheria or spring-hunt a2)proached ; notwithstanding the 
vicinity of the enemy, Lallajee resolved to go to the chase, fur 
he was a rigid Hindoo, and would not let the festival jmss 
without observing it. Orders were given to make the nec<(^p- 
sary preparations for the grand hunt, and the astrologer, 
according to custom, fixed the early part of the morning as the 
most auspicious time for sallying forth. The morning dawned, 
and the friends and kinsmen of the Chieftain were all ready 
dressed in their gay robes of green. At length Lallnjee 
himself came out, and mounting his powerful charger, set out 
for the 8hihaT.\ The nagaras began to sound loudly, and 
the shrill tone of the sacred conch resounded over the distant 


* I Unfortunate. 


Hunt. 
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plain. The pack of dogs began to bay aloud, and with 
whooping and hallooing the company proceeded merrily on. 
They had only come as far as the plains of Tookerayo, when 
Laliajec was encountered by the young Prince Kaitsi. He 
was accompanied by about a hundred soldiers, the flower of 
liis army, while Lallajee had with him only about sixty 
fighting-men. Seeing, therefore, the otlds that were against, 
him, he thus adtlressed the Prince : — “ Young Prince,'' said 
he, I knew perfectly well that you will meet me here, but 
you shall soon see what a veteran Chief can do, when exaspe- 
rated with the indignities heaped upon him. It is a pity 
however,” added he, “that the blood of these innocent men 
sliould be shed in a cause which concerns only us two ; I 
propose, therefore, that wo two meet in single combat, 
man to man, and thus settle the affair at once.” The Princii 
could not but concede to this honorable proposal. Botli, 
therc^foro, prepared for the combat, and eacli drew his khemda* 
bright, and began to waive it in the air. They closed upon 
each other most furiously, and the clashing of their steel, the 
clattering of the horses' hoofs, and the exclamations of the 
?nen of either party, as victory scenicd to side with the Prince 
oi* tlie Chieftain, spread a' mingled noise far across the plain. 
The combat was a liard-fought on>, and the Prince found 
it no very easy task to deal with the veteran Chieftain ; both 
panted for breath. At length the Prince succeeded in inllictitig 
a imntal wound on the left side of Laliajec, who, immediately 
taking his horse a few ptices back, like a wounded lion darted 
with full force at his antagonist, and, before he could defend 
himself, |)assed his spear right through the bosom of the 
Prince, who fell back dead from his horse. Lallajee also, wlio 
had only life sutheiout to take vengeance on bis enemy, soon 
dro|rped down a corpse ujjon the ground. The men on either 


* Sword. 
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side, seeing the fall of their masters, engaged themselves in a 
skirmish, and Lallajee’s army being better trained, succeeded 
in routing the opposite party, notwithstanding the superiority 
of their numliers. The bodies of the Prince and the Chieftain 
were both carried to the castle of Bumaoda, where tidings 
of their deaths had reached long before. Who can describe 
the sorrow of the old lady— the wife of Lallajee ! She wept 
most bitterly, and began actually to rave with despair. It 
was on this occasion that, as a s^lttee, she uttered the impreca- 
tion Never shall a Bana and a Bao meet together in the 
Aheria, but death shall occur.” 

Pyres were prepared for the Prince and the Chieftain, and 
the old dame, taking a most affectionate farewell of her 
daughter, mounted the funeral pile of her husband ; and But- 
navali, at oii'ce a virgin and a widow — Butnavali, the lovely 
and the beautiful, mounted the pyre of the Prince, and was 
soon reduced to ashes. 
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THE RAJPOOTNEE’S SONG. 

ON THE OCCASION OF THE FESTIVAL OF CAMDEV • 

I. 

Sweet Spring is now ended — the Summer wind blow.s. 
So weave we the chaplet of Ghampac and Kose, 

Chameli and M^agra in garlands we twine, 

For this is the Feast of Kandurim divine. 

II. 

God of the bright bow ! we hail thee with joy, 

May’st thou add to our peace, and our sorrows destroy, 
Thou who eanst fdl all creation with mirth, 

Thou who hast power o’er heaven and earth. 

nr. 

Glory to Cam ! — thou the loveliest still, 

Thou who e’en sage minds with raptures can fill ; 
Though of sweet flowers thine arrows be made, 

Fven great Shiva their power hath obeyed. 


We are but women, by nature made weak, 

’Tis therefore thus humbly thy favor we seek ; 
Grant us this boon, that our lov’d lords may never 
Regard us unkindly, but love us for ever. 


V. 

Then, oh Ruler of hearts ! sincerely shall we, 

Fach year, with fresh spirits, pay homage to thee ; 
Only giant us this boon, which thus humbly we crave. 
And with songs shall we honor the Feast of Camdev. 


* The Hindu Cupid. 
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THE TEAR. 


TtOJjAii ? said I, with eyes that beam, 

And features of uneartlily ^race. 

So like an an^el pure you seem 

Tliat sure in heaven you’ll lind a place ; — 
My Xiolali siglicd and lmn«^ her head, 

Her brow seemed clouded at the time. 

And sorrow there its twilight spread, 

F’or mcm’ry taxed her with a crime. 

And soon 1 saw a timid tear 

Hei' eyelash grace ere yet it fell. 

Than morning dew it seemed more clear. 

As pure it left its ratliant cell. 

Tlien slow adown her cheek so fair 

This bright, this liquid gem did flow. 

Nor yet could Oman’s pearl compare 
With this small crystal’s lucid glow ; 

Her G uardian-Spirit caught this tear. 

On wings of rainbow-color bright. 

And leaving this our lower sphere 

Towards the heavens she bent her flight ^ 
Ami passing thro’ the ctherial clime, 

To tlic Recording- Angel took. 

She di'opp’d the tear upon the crime. 

And quite effaced it from his book.^*" 


* TImj last Stanza is partly borrowed from Sterne. 
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SONNET TO SPRING, 


TTow "lorious is thy ^ccn approach, sweet Spviiij^ ? 

When every tree assumes its gayest hue, 

When birds from woodland bowers in chorus sing. 

And all seem fresh as if created new. 

Wlicn Nature — like a maid in all her charms, 

Tliat once again her absent lover meets — 

Tlirows her fair form uito the youthful arms 

Of Spring, and smiling blandly, warmly greets. 

And with this season comes a wish to be 

Away in some still grove where Pleasure hides. 
Where the sweet South-wind swells its od’rous tides. 
And laughing blossoms bloom on every tree ; 

JMor dowers alone expand, but youthful hearts 
13ud with the bliss that new-born liovc imparts. 


SONNET TO THE KOKIL. 


M EL.ODIOUS Kokil ! — warbler of the wood ! 

Whose song can melt into a milder mood 

bl’cii winter stern ; — we welcome diy return ; 

For thou dost usher in delightful Spring, 

Who smiling scatters from her plenteous urn 
Ifresh dowers and leaves, and in her train doth bring 
Celestial Joys — a glorious band who roam 
’Midst dclds and plains. Sweet bird, thy songs invito 
The timid loving maidens from their home 
To meet fond lovers by the pale moon’s light 
In bliss supreme, to chase dull care away. 

Thrice happy bird ! for these we love thee well, 

Oh ! m:^y’st thou ever in these green groves dwell, 
And tune thy lays of love all night and day. 
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SONG. 

KADllA’S ANXIKTY FOR THK ABSENCE OP KULSHNA. 


I. 

WiiEHE roves the youth whose beaming’ eye 
My maiden heart hath stole F 
lie eometli not, the niglit is nigh, 

Ah! what shall cheer my soul. 


Perchance some other nymph, whose lot 
Is happier than my own. 

Doth novv engross my lover’s thought 
Wliilo thus I weep alone. 

111 . 


Ha! w^as that his sweet flute which sent 
That charming silver sound ? — 

It was the gale that sighing went 
And all is still around. 


O ! haste tliee, love, why thus delay F 
The twilight gloom doth lour. 

The evening star shall guide tliy way, 
O ! haste thee to my bower. 
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SOUDAMEENEE; OR, TILE AMEER’S DAUGHTER. 

[AN ORIENTAL TALE.] 


It was a beautiful morning, and the fair city of Jeypoor 
shone in calm splendour. Its many-storied liouscs richly 
decorated with paintings in fresco,* its stone balconies and 
porticos, and, above all, its singularly shaped palace, its noble 
gardens, terrace above terrace, its high stucco-covered temples 
vicing with the most polished marble in lustre, all combine to 
give Jey})oor that bright and picturesque aspect, which makes 
it decifledly the handsomest city in all Hindoostan. The ris- 
ing suii, peering through the stained glass of the window, 
shone in many-colored radiance on the marble saloon of Ameer 
Bheem Sing's zenana. In the middle of this lofty hall an 
agate fountain kept playing with a perpetual murmur, and 
reflected back tlic sunbeams in a hundred l)roken rainbows ; 
the walls were decorated with portraits of ancient Rajpoot 
Kings and Chiefs, and gay loories and sweet shamas in beau- 
tiful cages were suspended from the ceilings in all directions. 
A rich carpet of tlui finest Persian tex Aire covered the floor, 
while at the upper extremity of the liall was jdaced a thick 
musiiud,-|- over whicli was spread a wliite piece of Caslimenj 
shawl, so soft and so finely w'oven, that even a Sybarite might 
think it a luxury to repose there. Upon this was seated our 
fair heroine, in the full bloom of her youth and beauty. She 
was not above the mi<ldle stature, but her features were 
perfectly chiselled, and her complexion was so beautifully 

*■ J«\vv*«>or wus iiuUt, it is said hy an Italian Artist, and hence its superior 
andiitei tiiral h . 

t A sort of a cushion on which the m’ciit pcrsoua;^cs of the East scat 
tlicinselvcs. 
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t ransparent, that many of tliosc sanguine streams tliat carried 
life through every part of her fair frame were distinctly visible. 
A garment of fine white muslin, worked in gold, was thrown 
loosely over her body, and collected about the middle with a 
rich waistband of Benarcs-brocade ; her flowing ghcujree 
waved in ample folds about her feet, a thin veil of sky- 
blue silk half covered her gracehil head ; while her dark 
locks hung negligently in jetty curls over her fair forehead 
and neck. An unusually large diamond of the purest ray 
graced the right side of her head, and seemed like Yesperus 
glimmering amongst gathering evening clouds. But amidst 
all this luxury — this gay scene of splendour, why sits Souda- 
meenee disconsolate? Her blooming cheek reposes on her 
delicate little palm, her elbow rests on a largo pillow of 
crimson velvet, and her beautiful black eyes, beaming with a 
pensive lustre from l:)eneath 

** Tlic soft languor of tho drooping lid,” 

seem fixed with a vacant gaze on the garden ailjoining the 
house. 

The front door of the hall slowly opened, and a maid ser- 
vant — a young girl of about twenty — ap])roachod her mistress, 
and folding her hands together in token of deep revercnceH|said 
in a low voice that Dame Leelavatce awaited her commands. 
Soudamecnee sat in such an abstracte<i mood of mind, that 
she did not seem to listen to what had been said by her 
maid, who, however, stood in tho same attitude of respcc^t, 
until she happened to catch the eyes of her youthful mistnjss. 
Soiidameenee then asked her what she wanted, and tho 
girl again announced the coming of Leelavatce. 

“ Let her come in,"" said the Ameer "s daughter, and tho 
little maid retired. 

Soon after, an old woman, who had passed her sixtieth year, 
hobbled into Soudaiijeenee"s presence, holding a thick Indian 
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canc to sup]>ort her frame, which was almost clouble<i 
down with age. She made her obeisance to the Ameer's 
daughter, and seated liersclf at a little distance from the 
musnud. 

Leelavatec was the wife of a barber who died when she 
was very young ; she partook so much of the shrewdness 
of her race, that she perfectly verified the old Sanscrit saying, 
that “ barbers are the most cunning amongst men, as foxes are 
amongst the quadrupeds during her youthful widowliood 
her morals were by no means of an unimpeachable character, 
and she had played “ such fantastic tricks before high heaven," 
as scandalized her name throughout the city. But during 
the latter part of her life she professed to have turned her 
whole thought to piety and devotion. She had, however, a 
great love for her own sex, and always possessed an infinite 
desire to be of service to them ; indeed, she had been the 
coiijldante of many a love-sick girl ; for having known from 
experience the difficulties and obstacles that are to bo met 
with, from the rise to the fall of that passion, she freely gave 
her advice to the maidens how to conduct themselves in their 
whole course of love." This was not all ; she could procure 
an interview of the lovers themselves, for she thought it a 
pity that a youthful pair should be d;ooping and pining for 
each otlicr, and her kind heart was ever disposed to regard it 
as a merit to rescue them from that untimely death, wliich 
tlieir unsuccessful love might cause. She was, besides, mis- 
tress of the whole pharmacopoeia for all kinds of female 
distempers, and it was believed that she was perfectly 
acquainted with all sorts of drugs, charms and conjurations, 
so that she could metamorphose a beautifid youth to the 
shape of a lamb, if it was required, and could, as she herself 
declared, Ining down the moon from the firmament," were it 
only to gratily the whim of some fair maiden. Such was 
the character of the renowned Leelavatee, who was feared and 
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obeyed by every one for lier knowletlge in the occult scieiice.-i. 
Soudamceuoo sat silent, until the old woman, assuming an air 
of com})laisance, drew near the viusniul, and with a lialf- 
smiling face enquired why she looked so sad, and what it was 
that ailed the fairest tiower of Kajasthan ? 

“ Nothing,'’ replied Soudariicenee, with affected indifference. 

“ Nothing !” echoed the dame ; “ I am sure those drooping 
eyes, and tbat face without its wonted smile, were never meant 
for nothing. Art thou sick, child ?” 

“ Pooli !” exclaimed the fair maiden ; “ what makes thee 
think so ; do T. look sickly ?” 

“ Nay, but thou art so sad,” said the old woman, “ my old 
heart can never bear to see a youthful maid, and particularly 
you, my dear child, in such a mood of mind ; when I was 
young, 1 was ever ” 

“ Something which is of very little consequence to mo,” 
interrupted the fair daughter of Bheem. 

“ Nay then, tell me what makes you so sad,” said lj<;ola- 
vatee importunately. 

“ I tell thee, dame, it is nothing,” replied the girl. 

“ I am sure I was not sent for, for nothing,” said the dame. 

“ I think 1 never sent for tliee,” replied the Beauty, pre- 
tend i iig ignorance. 

“ You never sent for me ! Strange enough !” said the old 
woman. “ Well, supposing 1 came here of my own will, 
my great love for you at least warrants my importunity to 
know the cause of your sailness.” 

“ Since thou art determined,” said the girl, “ to worry me 
with this question, I may tell thee that, if what report says 
of thee be true, thou mayest as well try thy skill in necro- 
mancy, and ascertain what it is that ails me.” 

The old woman smiled a little and said, “ You wish me then 
to divine the cause — eh ! well, be it so ; will you name me 
a flower ?” 
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Why, the ckemelee/'* said the fair maid. 

“ The chemelee , — let me seo, — -let me see, tlie chemelee,'' 
muttered the old woman, and she counted and calculated 
something on her skinny fingers; — “thou art in love, 
honey, if the science' belies me not ; — ^your lover, 1 find, is 
descended from a very noble family : am I right ? — Oh ! why 
do you hang down your head thus ? Let us hear the name of 
this fortunate person who has won your affection, for my skill 
goes no further.” 

Soudameenee blushed and turned aside her head. 

“ He is assuredly a most handsome Cliieftain,” proceeded 
the old woman ; “ moreover, Datta Ram is in high favor at 
Court now, and to speak the truth ” 

“ And to speak tlio truth, thou art the greatest fool in the 
whole world,” interrupted the fair girl. 

“ Why, liave I hit the wrong mark ?” asked the dame. 

“ The wrong mark, sayest thou ?” e.Kclaiined the daughter 
of Bheem. “ Why, I cannot oven bear the name of that 
stupid old man ; he has been pestering me for the last 
two years, and tliough I have repeatedly told him that I can 
never persuade myself bo love him, he still insolently persists 
with his suit ; moreover, he is so exceedingly vain of his own 
merits ” 

“ As to that,” interrupted Leelavatee, “ I have not the least 
doubt ; ’tis what I was thinking too, that nature cannot so 
grossly err as to couple a young damsel of sucli incomparable 
beauty with an old inan of nearly forty, and who, forsooth, 
has nothing else to recommend him but his great wealth. 
But ” 

“ But wliat ?” asked Soudameenee impatiently. 

“ The disph'-asure of the King, in case you refuse to marry 
him,” Saul tl^; old woman. 1 hear this Datta Ram is somehow 


* JoBsamine. 
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distantly related to His Majasty, who, I am told, has partly 
the consent of your father to marry you to him.’' 

“ Pooh !” cried the young lady, “ if the King, who is 
father of his people, be thus disposed to tyranny, I wc 
not care if I disobeyed his commands ; for know that a 1 
pootnee can never barter her love for the approbation of 
earthly sovereign, and that she disdains a life that must < 
its happiness to the caprice of a Prince.” 

Rightly said,” replied the dame, “ but may I know 
name of the happy mortal, who seems to have won y 
affection ?” 

The color mounted to the cheek of the fair Soudameei 
and she was silent. 

“ What' makes thee blush so deeply ?” said tlie old won 
very affectionately. Speak, child.” 

“ His name is Soorut Sing,” slie replied at length, fain 
and hung down her head. 

“ Soorut Sing !” echoed the dame, “ Soorut Sing, the soi 
Mohadeo Sing (peace be to his memory 1) than whornagrea 
warrior Rajasthan never saw ; he is a worthy youth indet 
I knew him when he was a child, and his good mother lo^ 
me exceedingly. Even then I predicted that Soorut woi 
bo a great man, that his fame would be echoed from the^f 
thest limits of the world ; in fa>ct, that he would be a ^ 
every way worthy of his valiant father. What damsel coi 
help falling in love with such a youth, whose hvee rivals 1 
full moon, and wlio is the personification of love itself ?” 

“ My father, you know,” continued Soudameenee, assumi 
courage from the indulgent tone of the discreet Leelavat 
“ was a great friend of Mohadeo Sing ; when I was v( 
young, Soorut, then only a child, often came to our house, a 
we were playmates and friends ; but soon love approached i 
under tlw garb of friendship, and we plighted our faith unkno\ 
to our parents. But of late years, owing to some disagreerne 
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between my father and the young Chieftain, my long cherished 
hopes seem to be at an end, and I fear dispair must be my 
only portion. This is the whole history of our love *, and 
now that you have managed to get out my secret, tell 
me, good lady, if you can, in any way, assist me in this 
matter. The King, I am also told, is anxious to make 
me the bride of this detested Datta Ram very soon, but I am 
resolved rather to die than to give my hand to that insolent 
old bellow. Say, mother, can you give me any advice on this 
point ?'* 

‘‘ Mercy on me 1” exclaimed Leclavatee, with a degree of 
consternation, “ what — advise you to thwart the wishes of the 
King, and have my head set grinning on a post in the great 
square I suppose ? for what else will be my fate if the King 
should happen to know anything about it V’ 

The youthful daughter of Bheem then hung her fair hands 
round the neck of the old woman, and coaxed and entreated 
her, and, offering her a pearl necklace of great value, prayed 
her not to refuse her aid to a helpless girl, for/" said she, “ it 
would at once break my heart, and I shall die if my love be 
unsuccessful.” The string of pearls was a temptation which 
the discreet matron could not resist. Besides, what could slie 
do ? Was she to see such a beaut ful girl die ? No, she 
would rather hazard her own neck, than be the most distant 
cause of consigning a fair and blooming creature to an early 
grave. 

“It is not for filthy lucre, my child,"" said she, “ that 
I will liazard my life, but becau.se my foolish heart cannot 
bear to sec the sufferings of any human being, much less of 
my own sex •. it is, therefore, that I expose myself so often to 
dangms and difficulties. I promise you, my darling, that I 
will try niy best for you ; 1 will go and procure, l)y any means 
possil>le, : n interview with Soorut Sing, and concert .some 
plan that uiay ensure success to your love."’ 
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” Bo, good mother,’' said Soiidameenee earnestly, and she 
hung the string of pearls round tlie neck of the old dame ; 
adding, “ I will reward thee handsomely for thy toils, good 
mother, therefore be thou stirring." 

Leelavatee smiled a little and said, I take my leave for the 
present, and if it shall please Govmdjee* I will give thee 
happy news to-morrow morning." She then made lier obei- 
sance and retired. 6 2^ - 

The next morning dawned, and Soudaniceuee having pi^se<l 
an anxious and sleepless night, early left her downy bed, and 
waited impatiently for the promised visit of Leelavatee. She 
idly paced the hall, and every now and then looked out to 
see if the dame was coming, but all in vain ; tlie appointed 
hour was' passed, till despairing of success, she leaned over 
the balcony that overlooked the garden, and there wept in 
silence ; her tears, leaving their crystel cells, fell drop by drop 
on the bods of flowers at the foot of the house, and shone in 
the sunbeams fiiirer than the morning dew. At length, being 
overpowered with her sorrow and exhausted with weeping, 
she reposed upon the musnucl^ and there soon fell asleep. 

It was nearly noon when the worthy Leelavatee stealthily 
approached, and found evident traces that this youthful 
Beauty had wept herself asleep ; she therefore sat besid^the 
musnud, and began idly rocking herself to and fro. After 
some time Soudameenee opened her eyes, and immediately 
sitting up, said : — Is it thou Leelavatee that I see, art thou 
come at last ?" 

“Yes, my child," said the old woman. 

“Now tell me, good woman," said the girl impatiently, 

“ what nows you have for me." 

“ Not so good as we could wish," said the dame; “ in short, 

I procured an interview with the youthful Chieftain who has 


* Another name of Krishna. 
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won your lieart, Jtnd fuuiid that his impatience to obtain the 
angel he adores was only excelled by the intensity of his 
love ; he would have long ere this thrown himself at your 
feet, but the vigilance of your father, who now jealously 
watches your movements, has frustrated all his attempts. 
We had a long conference, and taxing all our ingenuity, we 
could not fix upon any other plan by which you would bo 
able to thwart the wishes of the King and secure your own 
liappiness, than to fly to some foreign and distant Raj, far 
beyond the power of our King.'’ 

Soudameeneo was silent. 

“ What, if I agree to it ?” she said at length ; “ but is it 
possi ble for me to fly ?” 

“ Possible !” exclaimed Leelavatee, “ why not possible ? Has 
not 8oovut Sing settled everything for that ? Our fat jema- 
dar has been largely bribed by him, that he may forget to 
lock the private door of the garden till you are gone ; the 
guards of the city gate shall be made to sleep with the 
wdl-knowu composition of majoom* and so an easy pas- 
sage shall be found there ; horses shall be ready at a little 
distance from the garden, and Soorut Sing shall come and 
liberate you from this guarded prison. You will then pro- 
ceed in disguise from obscure village to village, till you are 
out of all danger — that is to say, all this shall be done, pro- 
vided you are willing to fly. 

“ I am ready," said the fair girl ; “ only tell me which is 
that blessed hour when Soorut Sing will come.” 

“ It shall be exactly at the noon of night,” replied the old 
woman ; “ but tell me truly, my darling, do you feel no reluc- 
tance to leavci your native country and your paternal roof?” 

“ The spirit of a Rajpootaee cannot brook to remain in a 
country where the King tyrannizes over his people, and where 

* A kind of snp.ctinc-iit mixed with narcotic, which causes stupefaction. 
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;i tktiior is rea<Jy to sacrifice the hap|>iiios.s of liis ilaiigliter to 
the phsisvire of his Prince/’ 

“ Kiiough replie<l the <laiue, “ I will go aiul speiak of your 
resolution to Soorut Sing, and hy the grace of Govimljee, 
I ho]>o yon shall soon l)e uiiite<l to tlie hridegroom of your 
choice, and your happiness securetl for ever/’ 

Soiulanieenee colore<l faintly, and the old woman took her 
h^ave. 

It was past midnight, aiul the pale moon cast a tlim and 
sickly light on the surrounding scenery. All enjoyed at this 
titiKi “ the honey-heavy dews of slumber,” and even the guards 
in the hoiise of Aiiumt Bheem Sing were ail asleep in their 
respective posts. But the t^yelids of the beautiful Soudamee- 
iiee ku(^w not the sweets of slumV)er. She sat beside the win- 
dow that overlooked tlie garden, and impatiently waited fm* 
tlie approach of her lover. She ha<l sat tlu^re for a long time, 
hut tluu'e was no trace of Soorut Sing’s coming. At last her 
eyes discovered a figure mutiled up iii a black dross, moving 
with stealthy pace through the garden ; Soudameenee was 
iinmeiliately on her logs, and anxiously watched the niotioii of 
the figure, which, gradually approaching the building, stoo<l 
just under the window, and she could ilistinctly hear a lovJl 
voici' saying to her, “ Haste thee, love, the .stars are fading, 
and ere long it will bo morning.” — “ 1 come — I come,” she 
n'})lied, anil (piickly fastening a sort of a silken ladder to the 
balcony, with a beating heart she descended the steps to the 
garden, and was receiveii in the arms of Soorut Sing. Her 
feelings overpowered her for some time, and she was silent ; 
but at length she exclaime<i with a voice full of joy, 
O, how happy am I to see you again ! — but how could you 
be so forgetful of me so long ? you are too cruel — too cruel, 
my iloar," 
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tS«)<)rut;. Slni;’ wliispcrod in li(?r I'ar — “ 1 am tliijio, love, for 
over and tor ever ; — but hush ! wo may be uverlioard, and 
detected in our tliglit.” 

They quickly passed througli the private door of the gardvMi 
wbieli had been h ft open, as previously concerted. They liml 
not gone very far, when they heard the gruff voice of tlie 
cursing the guards for their siip[)()sed negligencis 
and soon after tlie door was closed. They soon came to whe re 
the little groom of 8oorut Sing waited witli the horses for 
them, and Soorut having doflVsl the black cloak in which he 
liad inulileil himself, dismissed his groom. Soudameence was 
next assisted to a little white pony by tlu* gallant Soorut, who 
himself mounb'd his beautiful black charger, aud ])roeei'(l(.‘(l by 
om.‘ <jf those four priuci]>al roads that diverg<j at right anglixs 
iVum the great s<[uare. ^I'lay soon arrive<l at the city ga((), 
where, as it had Ikmui pn‘-coiicertt!<l, tlie guards ha,d all been 
iiitoxicabsl with Leihivatee’s sweet-ni(;at, and SoonitSing found 
no ditlieulty in opiuiing thi> gate ; th(*y cxisily left theeit y, and 
jKissed on without m<.;etiug with any obstruction whatsoevei-. 
lint tliey lia.d iKjt procet^ded very far, whim they htjard the 
tramp of a hor.se following tluan at a little distance. “ Wh*. 
are pur.^uod, my love,” exclaimed Soorut ; “ do ihou ihh; a few 
[laees before me while J keep the rear. ’ lie had seareoly 
tiiiislu'd these words when he heard a hnid vuie<j saying, “Slop ! 
— or t!M)U art a coward and a p()ltroon.” The valiant Sooi iit 
immediately reined up his horse, find taking down his shi(dd 
from his liack, and unsheathing liis trusty l)lade*, which now 
glimmered brightly in the pale moonbeains, lie stood in a 
di.'feaisivo posture, ready to meet his aiitagojust, whor-vef be 
might 1)0. The infuriated Datta Ram soon galloped up to the 
place aud exclaimed, “ VVliat a silly dog art thou, that dost dare 
to excite the vengeance of a lion and with hisnake,d tnlu.utr* 
aimed such a severe blow at Soorut Sing that, had it not born 


* .Swnrtl. 
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for lii.s dexterity and the tougli hide of rhinoceros of Asdiicli 
Ills sliield was made, his body would have l^c^en severed in 
twain. Datta Ram reiterated his blows witli redoubled fury ; 
but Soorut acted all the while on the defensive, and watched 
with the utmost comj)osure the moment when he should 
strike. Datta was now partly exhausted with the violence 
with which he had begun, and Soorut Sing soon availed him- 
self of this opportunity to attack him closely. By his superior 
skill ill fencing, he succeeded in disarming his antagonist aftia- 
exchanging only a few jiasses ; and following up Ins ad v an- 
tage, ho (piickly seized the eummerhiind* of the stout Datta 
Ram, and by a dexterous management of Ins steed, unhorsed 
his enemy, who fell on his back with great violence : Soorut 
immediatedy' s[>rang from Ids horse and planted his knee in 
the breast of the fallen Chieftain. “ Now yield thee, proud 
Datta,” cried In;, “ or thou diest this very moment.” 

“ Thy threats I defy, thou liase dog !” exclaimed Datta 
furiously. 

'’idle eyes of the brave Soorut flashed fire at these words, 
and taking theyi/js/tcw60*f" from his waistband, planted the sti^el 
deep into the heart of his prostrate antagonist. But he had 
scarcely iinie to congmtulate himself on his success, when a 
band of the city-guards, who had evidently been alarmed %y 
the exasperated Datta Ram, came galloping up to the jilace, 
and he was surprised to see himself soon surrounded by them ; 
but oliserving the desperate odds that were against him, ho at 
once gave up all idea of resistance. Soorut Sing, therefore, 
and the beautiful Soudameenee, who was at a little distance, 
and watching with tlie utmost concern the issue of the combat 
bt^tween her lover and the furious Datta, were both rec|ucsted 
l)y the captain of the guards to ride back to the city ; “ for,” said 
he, “ my duties recpiire me to lie strict, and I am therefore 
obliged to*” undertake this unpleasant task of escorting you to a 

* Tho waistbaiul. + A kind of dirk. 
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})laco, wlune you must remain, until I hear the pleasure of his 
Majesty Maharaja Jey Sing.” The captain, howev^'r, jicted 
most civilly towards tliem, and they were soon conducted to 
liis own house, wliere they remained under strict guard for the 
R'st of the night. 

The next morning the unhappy lovers were In’ought l)efore 
the august diirhar of the renowned Maharaja J(‘y Sing, who 
sat with all the pomp and pageantry of an Eastern Monarch. 
When Soorut Sing and Soudameenee approached, Ik^ (yied 
them sliarply for sometime, and said, with a dejected look, 

Is it you, Soorut Sing, who enjoyed so much of our 
royal favoi* ; is it you then, that have seduced this girl (rom 
her ])aternal roof, and have heen the cause of death to our 
kinsman V’ Soorut was al)Out to answer, when tln^ heautiful 
Soudameenee stepped forward and thus addressed the; Ring : — 
May it please your Maje^sty to excuse this forwardness in 
a woman who ventures to address the king of kings to save 
th(‘ honor of herself, as well as of this nol)h^ Chieftain, 
who is my ahiane<Ml lord. We have lovetl each other from our 
very ehildliood, and had plighted our faith at the time when we 
were playmates and companions. Eut, knowing the desire of 
y<jur Maj'.'sty to marry Datta Ram to me, and that my father 
partly gave his consent to the matcli, 1 was induced to fly 
with S<Jorut Sing from a place when^ my future happimiss and 
peace seemed thus endangered ; for your Majesty is w(;ll aware 
that a Rajpootiiee will never give her hand to a person to 
whom she cannot give her heart. If, then, my solicitude to 
save myself from a life of eternal misery has led me to do 
aught that meets with your royal displeasure, on my knees do 
1 huml)ly im[dore your Majesty \s forgiveness, fully confident 
in the ho]>e that mer(‘y is the hrightest jmvel in the siieptre of 
a sovereign^ and that even th(i gods themselves delight in it.” 
Th(^ King was much struck with the beauty of the girl 
and the spirit with which she pleaded her cause ; after a 
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mottient/s pause, he saul, “ Thou art forgiven, lovely girl, 
and for thy sake wo forgive thy lover too. Wo know Soorut 
to ho a worthy son of his illustrious hither, and his services 
to tho State must ever liave a special claim to our consh 
deration.” 

Soorut Sing and Soudameenee hoth kissed the foot of the 
throne, and the latter rising u]), with <lowncast eyes slowly 
moved towards her father, who stood at a little distance from 
the til rone, and whoso countenance ah the while displayed 
alternately the difii'erent fetdings of shame, indignation, 
and pity. Tlie beautiful girl knelt before him, and kissing 
his knee, said — bather, forgive me, and if a daughter 
whom yon once loved so teiulerly has given yon any cause of 
offonce, she most humbly craves to he pardoned/^ To sec an 
only dangUtor thus humbly kneeling at bis feet and importu- 
nately asking for pardon, was a siglit which the father could 
not Ix/ar ; nature asserted her imlependenco, and the ohl man 
wept. “ Thou art forgiven, child,” said tho Ameer ; “rise, I 
forgivt^ thee,” and raising her up, kissed her forehead with a 
father’s love. 

"i’lio King, who sat watching this affectionate scene with 
silence, now said — “ But Ameer Sahih, you do not seem to 
mark this youtli who is now kneeding before you. wS 
lieseech you to forgive him too, and to crown your daughters 
happiness by consenting to marry her to young Soorut, for 
ho is, f usooth, a brave lad, and there is scarcely the like of 
him in our whole kingdom.’^ 

“ To hear is to obey,” said Bhcem Sing. “ The fatluir of 
this youth, Mohadco Sing, and myself, were very great friends 
from our childhood, and although latterly I had some slight 
disagreement with him, I would have been most willing to 
forgive and to forgot his youthful follies, knowing, as I do, 
th(i worthy character of Soonit ; and truth to say, I would 
most possibly iinve given a willing consent to his union with 
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my daughter, liad he directly made known hw suit to me. 
Jhit it is needless now to speculate on past matters ; 1 most 
gladly obey your Majesty’s commands, and here I take 
Soorut for my son-in-law. Come hither, brave youtli,” 
said he, and taking him l)y the liand, eml)raced him most 
atf<'(‘tionately. 

We need not dwell upon the festivities and rejoicings of 
this marriage, but will only say, that the youthful couple 
W(‘re soon united in a happy wedlock, and the loves of 
Soorut Sing and Soudaiiieenee became proverbial tliroughout 
llajasthaii. 
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THE GOl’EES’”* ADDRESS TO THE KOKIL. 


I. 

Ati ! eoaso, doar Kokil, ccasc to sing' 

Thy soft CMichaiiting lays, 

For, ever to our minds tlioy bring 

Tho tlioiiglits of happier days, sweet bird ! 

TJie thoughts of hai^jncr days ! 

TT. 

And mom’ry fondly paints the scene, 

When in tlie Tamal\ grove 
We joyous danced and struck tho Yeen^X 
And sang of youtli and love, sweet bird ! 

And sang of youtli and love ! 

nr. 

Wliat time the moonbeams brightly ghineod 
On yonder llowcry mead, 

How ol‘t wo sat and heard entranced 

The JJni io (tOI)’s§ distant reed, sweet bird ! 

The Blue Gou’s distant reed ! 

IV. 

Wlum 'Phal(joou\\ showered her boautii‘S bright, 

Anil bloomed both hearts and llowers. 

How joyous then we past the night 
In Jumna'^ blessed bowers, sweet bird ! 

In Jumna’s blessed bowers ! 

* Tlie Gopees are the milk-maids with wliom Krishna sporteil when lie was 
in lirindnbun, 

t A kind of tree. 

X A kind of musical instrument. 

§ Krishna. 

|j The name of the month in wdiicli Spring begins; it nearly corresponds 
with tho month of February, 
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V. 

13vit past and gone are those sweet days, 
And all our joys are o’er ; 

Tliy songs but sad reiiieinbrancc raise, 

Oil ! sing tby lays no more, sweet bird ! 
Ob ! sing tby lays no more ! 


STANZAS FOR M IJ S I C. 


At midnight meet me, dear rny love ! 

When sweet the moonbeam from above 
So gently rcvcaletb 
The fountain that stealetb 
Ju murm’riug maze through yonder grovtj ; 
When trees extend their ebe(HU‘red sliade. 
And sweet the Kohila sing, 

Wlum Zephyrs eool from opening l)uds 
Ambrosial fragrance tling. 

Dear love ! all idle fears dismiss, 

A led meet me at tliat hour of bliss, 

When every eye cheating, 

(^ur lips slowly meeting. 

Shall linger in one 2 )reeious kiss ; 

And long we’ll loiter in that bower, 

Aiul liright our joys shall run. 

Till love’s warm glow our hearts shall melt 
And mingle into one. 
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THE DE WALL EE, 

OB 

TILE FEAST OF LIGHT. 


I. 

^J''iiE Sim hath sunk down on the Ganges’ broad stream, 
And laded and gone is the evening’s last beam ; 

Grey twilight last yields to the darkness of night, 

And ilowerets and holds are enshrouded from sight, 
ir. 

lint lo ! the fair city illumin’d and bright 
Shines ’^mid the darkness — an ocean of light, 

And seems a dear dream, or an image ailored 
From the depths of Oblivion divdnely restored. 


On the Ghauts and the mansions, a thousand lamps 
shine 

And gleams thro’ the 2>alm-grove the half reveal’ll 
shrine. 

On Gunga's calm breast, all, in splendor poiirtray’d — 

A land of tlie Faery, by inagie disjdayed. 

IV. 

On tlie liivcr’s smooth bosom, maids graceful and fair 
Are launeliing their love-lam2^s with tendorest care ; 

And arc swayed, or with fear, or with ho2)e’s ardent glow, 
As Hick’ ring like lire- Hies, the barks onward How. 


Here pray’rs and devotions their blessings im})art, 
'^I’herc music and 2metry cnra2^ture the heart ; 

O ! ne’er was there yet a more beautiful sight 
"I’lian-this city thus holding its gay “ feast of light.” 
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SONG. 


Cut swift the wave, my boatmen brave, 
So firmly ply the oar, 

That ere’tis dark, our bonny bark 
May touch yon pleasant shore ; 

For there I’ll meet my own dear love, 
Who waits with ardent glow, 

Whose silk-fringed eyes expectant watch 
The Gunga’s onward flow. 

Row swiftly then, my jolly men, 

My promised hour is nigh, 

For Vesper bright, with rosy light, 
Already peeps from high. 

Ere twilight deepens into night, 

O ! place me by her side, 

A silver piece shall pay thy toils 
On Gunga’s glittering tide. 


THE ABHISHARIKA* 


(From the Sanscrit.) 


Heb beauty — Nature’s fairest boon — 

She decked with gems of various hue. 

And o’er her face a blue veil threw, 

Which seemed a light cloud o’er the moon. 

She who goes to meet her lover by appointment is called the AlhUharika. 
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0 Lady ! why so swiftly glide 
At this dark hour of midnight, say ? 
And art thou not afraid to stray 
With no companion by thy side 

The night is dark as thou dost say, 
Nor fear I thus alone to go. 

For Cupid with his shaft and bow 
Doth guard and guide me in my way.” 
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THE MAID OF MARWAR. 

A TALE. 


Moharaja Oodoy Sing of Marwar, better known by the 
name of the Mata Raja or the “ fat king,” was by no means 
a ver}’^ wise or intelligent prince. He had, however, latterly 
married his sister Jod Bae to the Emperor Akbar, and it was 
by his assistance that he had succeeded in regaining many of 
the possessions that had been wrested from Marwar. But this 
prosperity had its. evil effects upon the weak mind of the 
Kaja ; he soon sank into idleness and effeminacy, and was 
surrounded by a hundred gay companions, whose only care was 
to keep up a new supply of pleasure for their luxurious 
sovereign. 

The too unwieldy form of the Kaja made him totally unfit 
for any active amusement or exercise, so that he was almost 
always obliged to confine himself within doors. 

It was a delightful evening, and Oodoy Sing was sitting in 
the verandah on a rich masnud from the valued looms of 
Cashmere. The superfine silk awning, worked in the splendid 
tissue of Benares, which was suspended from the outer cornice 
of the verandah, had been just gathered up, for it was 

“ The witching hour when night and daylight meet.” 

The soft breeze of Phalgoon* fanned the pampered cheeks 
of the Mota Kaja, while a handsome Cashmerian slave, 
drest in gay hm8untee\ robes, stood behind the yaddee 


* The name of month which nearly corresponds with February, 
f Belonging to spring, hence it means green. 
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waving a huge cliounree* * * § over the head of his sovereign ; 
two fierce-looking mustachioed chopedars, in their full mili- 
tary uniform, stood at a few yards" distance to announce the 
approach of any high personage to the Court ; at intervals they 
exclaimed adubb^f in order to ensure decorum in every one, 
and to remind all of the proper etiquette and forms that are to be 
observed in the royal presence. Oodoy Sing was smoking his 
perfumed hookah^ which scented the air all around ; a superb 
pandfjm,X iiilaid with precious stones, was lying before him, while 
the Raja, having sipped the last drop of UmUpanee^ from the 
golden goblet that stood at his elbow, began to experience the 
vague, dreamy, drowsy sensation which that narcotic solution 
is sure to bring on. Moteeram, facetiously called Mirza 
Sahib, who was the favorite companion and courtier of the 
King, was the only person that was now sitting with the Raja ; 
but even he, like a thorough-bred courtier, chose to follow in 
the wake of his sovereign ; retiring, therefore, to the adjoining 
chamber, he laid himself flat on his back, and there began to 
snore. But the fat king,’' however, was soon aroused from 
his drowsiness by a tinkling sound that seemed to come from 
the public road on which the verandah projected, and the 
Raja, ever alert on such matters, immediately guessed that it ^ 
proceeded from the anklets of female feet, and, quick as 
thought, he jumped up, stood upon his thick stumpy legs, and 
leaning on the railings of the verandah began to gaze with 
open mouth towards the side whence the sound was heard : 
he was right in his conjecture, for he soon saw a beautiful 
young girl with her water vessel returning from the adjacent 
well. She was dressed in the plainest white garb, but her figure 

* Yak's tail. 

t Means decorum. 

t A kind of covered receptacle for keeping betel leaves. 

§ An intoxicating drink prepared with opium. 
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was so slender, and withal so delicately formed, that the earth 
seemed too gross a support for her. The Raja was perfectly 
fascinated with this youthful beauty, and looking towards the 
side where his favorite Moteeram had been sitting, and not 
finding him there, began to bawl out his name at the top of 
his lungs. Moteeram 1” exclaimed the King, ** Moteeram ! 
M<)teeram ! I say, the devil take thee and thy race ! the 
moment thou art wanted most thou art sure to be absent. 
Sirrah, chopedar, call in Moteeram/* The chopedar went into 
the chamber where the Mirza Sahib was taking his nap, and 
with great difficulty succeeded in waking him from his 
slumber. With hasty steps Motee came to where the Raja 
was standing ; and as soon as he drew near, Oodoy Sing 
exultingly pointed out to him the beautiful maiden who had, 
by this time, come just in front of the verandah. 

“ What think ye, Motee, is not yonder girl the daughter of 
some Gundurva?* for by my royal head I swear that she 
appears like none of your^earthly beings ; just observe what 
a beautiful form ! what gazelle eyes 1 what nagnee zoolf 
My v^hole kingdom for a single hair of that I” 

** Nature, Moharaj, in her wildest moods of fancy, some- 
times takes delight in crowning a single person with every 
beauty that she has in store, and here your Majesty may see 
a living example in this fair damsel ; for, in fact, she is 
neither a Gundurva as your Majesty supposes, nor any other of 
the Heavenly beings, but the daughter of a poor Ayapuntee 
Brahmin,}: one of your liege subjects.*’ 

“ She might be the daughter of an Ayapuntee Brahmin, 
or of any other Brahmin, or the daughter of Indra§ himself, 

* They are the good spirits, the ** Glendoveers"' of Southey’s Poem, 
t Serpentine lock. 

t “Or votary of Aya-mata, whose shrine is at Ba Bhilara, These 
sectarians of Maroo, very different from the abstinent Brahmins of Bengal, 
cat flesh, drink wine,’* &c. — Vide Tod. 

§ One of the Hindoo deities. 
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for aught that I care to know ; but of this I am resolved that 
she must, at all events, bless our Z enema with her presence.” 

Moteeram shook his head dubiously. 

“ Why shake ye your head thus, Motee cried the King ; 

dost thou mean that what I say is impossible ? But, no, I tell 
thee it shall not be impossible ; I am determined to possess 
this jewel at any cost, and you must procure it in whatever 
way you can.” 

But I believe,” replied Motee, “ your Majesty is aware 
that these Ayapuntee Brahmins are of a furious character, 
unlike the gentle and pacific Brahmins of any other sect. I 
need, therefore, scarcely tell you that they would be the last 
to bear tamely any insult to their honor.” 

Yet this empty fear should not deter us from the enjoy- 
ment of our pleasure. By the bye, this Brahmin is a subject 
of mine, as thou sayest, and dare he dispute the will of his 
sovereign 

“ Certainly not — at least he ought not to do so ; — that is,” 
adding in an undertone, “ if he is the greatest scoundrel 
living.” 

“Ha! what dost thou mean?” said the King, his eyes 
flashing fire with rage. 

“ Nothing, my liege,” said Motee, with perfect composure. 

“ Nothing, save that he is the greatest scoundrel breathing, 
if he will not think of the consequences of your royal 
displeasure.” 

The fickle-minded King seemed satisfied with this explana- 
tion, for his mind was too busily engrossed with the object 
of his desire to take notice of anything else. 

“ It is my command that you bring this girl within a 
fortnight from this day, or your head shall answer for it. 

Moteeram, •seeing that it would be needless to expostulate, 
and that further contradiction would only serve to enrage him, 
made a profound bow and said, “ Moharaj, to hear is to obey. 
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“ Haste thee, then, if thou would'st save thy head/' said the 
King. 

“ One word more, my liege, and I will be gone.-’ 

“ Something about ashruffees* I warrant !’' 

Motee stood mute as though he gave assent to what the 
King said. 

'‘We know thou would'st drain us of our last cowree 
this way. But yet I must give you something now, were it 
for the necessary expenses of this jolly affair, or were it only 
to fill thy ever empty pouches. Here,” added the King, 
taking out a purse from a small box that was lying beside 
him, “ here are fifty pieces of gold for the present, and you know 
what good luck awaits you if you can please your sovereign.” 
Moteeram respectfully extended both his hands to receive the 
royal gift, and having made a profound obeisance in token of 
acknowledgment, soon made his exit. Half pleased and half 
grumbling, Motee hastily descended the staircase, and as he 
proceeded along the road that led to his house, he began to 
cogitate what was the best course he could choose, and thus 
fell into a sort of soliloquy. 

“Now that I have pocketed these fifty pieces of gold, the 
best chance of safety lies in flying to some foreign Raj, Curse 
on the fate that placed the crown on a donkey’s head ! It is 
every six days out of the seven that I am sent on such goose- 
errands as these, and if I cannot succeed in encompassing his 
wild desires, the consequence is evident. Pcfor Motee must 
dance in the air, and his head must answer for such failures ! 
This is capital, indeed ! The vilest dog is better off than I am. 
I am sick of such a sovereign and such a service ! Yet stay, 
it is this that makes thy fortune, Motee ; for had it not been for 
this stupid thing who offers himself to be led by the nose, it 
would have been hard work for thee to get thy bare subsistence ; 

A kiod of Indian gold coin. 
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n.s it is, I think I ought to thank my stars for having placed 
me in this fortunate situation, for every one knows on what 
terms I aih with dame Vacdevee* and had it not been for 
this happy chance which first threw me in the way of this 
royal fool, I should have been obliged to beg my bread for 
aught I know. Instead of flying therefore to any other country, 
I ought rather to feather my own nest as well I can. 
But the question is, how to get hold of this fair wench? 
Aye, there is the difficulty ! Let me see ! — ^yes, I think that 
shrewd dame Aunt Jovunnia is the likeliest person to 
accomplish this object 

Here he was interrupted by a slight tap on his shoulder ; 
he looked back and was astonished that Aunt Jovunnia 
herself was grinning beside him. 

‘' How now, Mirza Sahib** said she, “you were mention- 
ing my name in conjunction with some other fair wench, as 
you call her ? Blows the wind that way, eh !” added she, wink- 
ing knowingly ; “ she must be an extremely fair woman, much 
fairer than my friend, your good wife, I trow f* 

“ Nay, you are doing me injustice. Aunt Jovunnia, for I 
believe I have grown too old to play the spark any longer. But 
if you would just step into our house, I will communicate to^ 
you something that may tend to your advantage.” 

“ Indeed ! indeed !” cried the woman, almost understand- 
ing what sort of advantage was meant, and, chuckling with 
the idea of gain, followed Mdteeram with the utmost alacrity. 

A short account of this old woman may not be quite 
unacceptable to our readers. 

Jovunnia was of a tall, robust make, and her complexion 
bordered on what might be called the darker shade. She had 
just enough gf grace in her to make amends for a countenance 
not very pleasing. She was about her forty-fifth year, but 
* Or Surussuttee, the Goddesii of Learning. 
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she yet retained a large share of her youthful coquetry ; for 
still she dyed her lips black, and braided her hair (by no means 
very profuse, and qualified with straggling locks of grey) with 
all the flowers of the season. She had nobody on eartii to care 
for, nor had she indeed, strictly speaking, any who cared for her. 
Just after the death of her good husband, she had sold her only 
daughter to a rich foreign merchant, for ‘ her malicious neigh- 
bors ’ often doubted her legitimacy, and thus tried to cast a 
slur on the fair fame of Jovunnia. Her family, therefore, now 
consisted of herself and a distant cousin whom she dotingly 
loved. She supported herself and family with the sweat of her 
brow, for she perseveringly carried on the profitable trade 
of match-making, both legal and illegal, and though her con- 
science did not exactly approve of the latter, yet she generally 
preferred it, as being decidedly the more lucrative of the two, 
for her principle partly was 

“ To follow right or wrong where money led.” 

Her following this last-mentioned trade, however, was not 
very publicly known, for she entrusted the secret only Jo her 
immediate friends and patrons ; nor was any one allowed 
even to suspect her of her sinful avocatio a, for she was such 
a furious termagant, that every body trembled at her approach, 
and none could ever dare impeach her chai*acter. 

On the contrary, her neighbors, as if to propitiate her good 
will, generally called her ** Aunt Jovunnia," believing that 
the addition of this loving epithet to her name might act as a 
safe-guard against the malicious<and quarrelsome disposition of 
this greatest of vixens. 

Moteeram had now reached his house accompanied by this 
old woman, and having taken her into a private apartment, 
thus opened the conversation 

“ Thou hast a fair chance of making thy fortune. Aunt, 
if thou wouldst but persevere a little.’* 
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“ How ? be a little more explicit, Mirza Sahib, if you 
please." 

Why, then, the plain fact is, that our King has fallen 
desperately in lo ve - -— " 

With whom? with whom? pray," gasped Jovunnia with 
eagemesa 

“ With whon^ else, but with the daughter of that Ayapuntee 
Brahmin, Issur Doss." 

“ I thought as much," said she vacantly, as if disappoint- 
ed in her expectation. ** I thought as much, for I see 
after all there is no easy road to wealth. It seems that 
Kings take particular care to fall in love with such wenches 
only to whom access is most difficult ; so that we poor folks 
have no chance of mending our little fortune without running 
our necks headlong into jeopardy. No, Mirza fia/iift, this 
will not do; I must not lose my life for the sake of a few 
rupees. I am perfectly aware of the vengeful character of 
Issur Doss, and I would not, on my soul, knowingly disturb 
a serjgent's coil." 

‘‘ Tush !" cried Motee vehemently ; this is no reason 
whatsoever. What I afraid to stir, because the fellow hap|)ens 
to be a little surly? Would you hazard your reputation 
as a match-maker for fear of this filthy dog of a Brahmin ? 
What care you for his vengeance or his wrath when the King 
himself will protect you ?" But Aunt Jovunnia would no way 
consent to un^lertake this dangerous task, and it was not until 
after a great deal of persuasion and promises that she was 
made reluctantly to agree. 

I know, Mirza Sahib, the girl Neeroopoma is a gem 
which is alone worthy of the royal Zeriana ; since, then, you 
are pressing me so earnestly, in order to oblige you, and as an 
expression of my loyalty to the King,’ I will set out, 
happen wliat may ; and, Ommeahjee willing! should I succeed, 
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I am sure she will be a nuzzuVt* indeed, aceptable to 
his Majesty. Two things, however, I must premise ; for my 
task now will be like Krishna^s attempt to rob the Pareejatf 
which was guarded so fiercely. Firstly, then, you must 
pay me two thousand rupees in cash, for should I lose my 
life (as there is every chance), I must make some provision for 
that boy Hurry Bukht : you know he is my cousin, and the 
only surviving male issue of our once numerous family.’* 
Here a few drops of tear trickled down the cheeks of the old 
woman, who, hastily wiping them away, resumed-— 

Secondly, the King must promise to take me as an attend- 
ant in the ZenarM, if I succeed in my undertaking.’* 

** Soh ! Soh ! I have brought round the crafty woman at 
last,"’ thought Motee : “ now to higgle a little about the money, 
and so the troublesome job will be at an end ; for I know 
very well that, as to her second proposal, the King cannot have 
much objection.’* 

After an exchange of great many words, they at last 
came to a settlement, and old Jovunnia consented to undertake 
the bus'uiess for a thousand pieces of silver, of which two 
hundred pieces were paid down immediate!} as earnest-money. 

The shrewd dame then set about her work with great 
assiduity. The mother of Neeroopoma had died, leaving her 
very young ; she was therefore brought up by an old aunt of 
hers ; but subsequently she also died, so that she had no other 
female guardian, but lived and bloomed under the immediate 
care of her father. But Issur.Doss, though he was a rigid 
disciplinarian, and had always kept a sharp watch over his 
daughter's movements, had latterly become a sort of religious 
fanatic, staying but little at home, and that little employing 
generally in meditations so called, and other religious ceremo- 
nies. Old Jovunnia, therefore, found it a much easier task to 

* Any present or offering made to a person of rank. 

t A flower which, it is said, ” grows no where but in ParAse.'* 

* * 
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seduce the girl than she had conceived. She had been for- 
merly known to the family, but the old aunt and the father of 
the fair maid being apprised of Jovuhnia^s ill reputation, had 
cut all connections with her. Neeroopoma was then only a 
child, but she remembered pretty well having often seen the 
old woman at her father’s house, but she knew nothing of the 
reason why she discontinueil her visits latterly. The wily 
dame, therefore, could soon renew her acquaintance with 
the beautiful girl, and by frequent visits and well-managed 
conversation,, succeeded in winning the confidence and friend- 
ship of the simple Neeroopoma. By her consummate artful- 
ness she could easily sound the mind of the fair damsel, and 
inwardly rejoicecl to find that it would not be so hard a 
work to seduce her from her father’s home, as she had at 
first believed : it was then that, by hints and innuendos, she 
began to work up. the imagination of the giddy girl. Oft 
would she sit' in private with Neeroopoma and talk about 
the injustice of her old father, in not finding for her a suitable 
bridegroom, even at that marriageable age ; then would 
the dame take hold of her hand, and half in earnest, half in 
jest, pretend to read her fortune in her palm ; and would point 
out the lines and marks that plainly indicated her becoming 
the spouse of some “ mighty King.” Neeroopoma, though 
inwardly rejoicing, would laugh as if she doubted her asser- 
tions, while the wily old woman concluded by playfully ques- 
tioning her “ What she would give her, if her predictions were 
verified V Thus, by artful insinuations, she so well laid the 
train, that the least spark would set the whole on fire ; and she 
only waited for a fit opportunity to fulfil her purpose. 


The pleasaiKt days of Cheif^ arrived, and with it was 
ushered in the merry festival when the fair and the lovely of 

“ of H mouth j it follows the month of Phalgoon. 
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the city resorted to the gardens and groves to enjoy the sweets 
of spring, and pass the live-long day with music and song. 
0 [ what a joyful sight did the gardens then present — here 
might be seen a party singing to the accompaniment of the 
dulcet Feetux — there some fair dancer, adorned with chaplets 
of roses and jessamine, measuring her pace to the beat of the 
Fdchawas, and oft was heard — 

“ The merry laughter, echoing 
From gardens, where the silken swing 
Wafts some delighted girl above 
The top-leaves of the orange grove,” 

It was at this delightful season of the year, that Neeroo- 
poma got the permission of her waiy old father to join the 
other maids of the neighborhood in their pleasure party to 
the garden; but the crafty Jovunnia ever hovered about 
her like her evil genius ; and on this occasioft, too, she did 
not fail to accompany her. On the road the old woman 
appea-ed to be very communicative ^d gay, but when 
they reached the garden, she assumed an unusual degree of 
reserve and seemed to shun all compa iy, but gradually 
she succeeded in drawing off the fair Necroopoma with 
her, and led her imperceptibly to a most solitary part 
of the garden, and induced her to sit beneath a shady Banian 
tree that grew there. It was now, as she thought, the beat 
time to disclose her mind to her. She gradually introduced 
the topic of her marriage, and artfully hinted the great pro- 
bability that there was of her being married to the King if she 
would but give her consent to it. Neeroopoma started at first 
at this proposal, but the old dame, by her persuasive speech, 
soon quieted her astonishment. She next pictured to her, itk 
the most vivid colors, the Viappinees that such a connection 
would give her ; pain and misery, she said, would no longer 
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approach her, and that thenceforward she should lead a life 
of perpetual pleasure. “In a word/' added she, “you will 
be the Queen, and the happiest mortal breathing. But," 
interrupted Neeroopoma, “ how can a Brahmin's daughter 
give her hand to a Rajpoot King ? Will it not be against our 
religion ?” 

“ There you talk like a green girl, my child ! Have we not 
precedents of such marriages in ancient times ? Was not the 
daughter of the god- like Sookracharya married to a Rajpoot 
prince ? and, vioe-versd, were not many of our Beeaheea and 
Munneea* married to Rajpoot girls ? I could quote examples 
by scores, but I believe what I have said is enough to convince 
you of the truthfulness of my assertion. 

Neeroopoma made no reply. 

In this manner all similar objections being overcome, the 
simple-hearted maiden was made to give her consent to 
become the brMe of Oodoy Sing. The dusk of evening had by 
this time thickened into the darker shades of night, and the 
faint moon cast a glimmering light around. Neeroopoma 
started on her feet and said that it was already very late, and 
that they must now go home without any more delay ; she went 
in search of her companions, but found that they were all 
gone ; the old dame therefore offered to conduct her through 
a new road, which she said would be the shortest way to the 
house of Issur Doss. They proceeded, and Jovunnia led 
through a street solitaiy and dismal ; for sometime both held 
their peace, at length Neeroopoma broke the silence. 

“I am thinking, dear Jovunnia, that my cruel father will 
never consent to this match, however desirable it might be. 
How are we to manage the afi^r then 

“ And do yo^ really mean that I should speak to your 
father anent this marriage ?" 

The Saints. 
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“ Certainly ! — how can the marriage be otherwise accom- 
plished r 

** Accomplished ? why, by not mentioning the circumstance 
to any one at all. I assure you that is the best way of doing 
it.'' 

You mean then that I should fly from my father's roof ; 
but even that is not so easy neither ; you know withf what 
strictness I am watched at home.*" 

“ That would not in the least interfere with our plan, you 
know; wherever there is a will there is also a way. You 
remember, don*t you, the story that these unclean 
Mahometans relate of the Gin who confined the lady 
within a box, securely locked, and yet with all that precaution 
could not thwart her purposes ; so, if you but consent to what 
I say, there are a thousand ways of putting our plan into 
execution ; for, lo 1” said she, taking Neeroopoma by the 
hand and smiling exultingly, ** here we come *to the royal 
garden of Moharaj Oodoy Sing, and, notwithstanding the 
extreme wariness of your old father, you can now show him a 
clean pair of heels by just stepping into this gate.*" Saying* 
this, she quickly walked up to what seemed t back-door of the 
garden. She tapped thrice on the door, and as if by, pre- 
concerted measures, it was immediately thrown open by an 
old looking negro slave dressed in brown, with a red shawl 
wrapped round hfti head in the shape of a turban. He made 
a profound bow to Neeroopoma, and said that they were most 
welcome, and offered to conduct them to the garden house. 

Neeroopoma knew not what to d». Surprise and a sort of 
fear took possession of her heart. She could not stir. But 
the cunning - Jovupnia gently took her by the hand, and led her 
into the garden, attended by the negro slave. The ebon vault 
of Heaven was studded with ten thousand stars, while beneath 
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was spread one of the richest landscapes imaginable. The 
tall palm trees that surrounded the garden reared^heir tufted 
heads against a clear blue sky, the hedges and plants glimmer- 
ed in the moonbeam, while every herb and flower sent its odours 
more strongly on the night air. They soon entered a spacious 
well-built mansion, placed about the middle of the garden, 
with its interior beautifully illuminated. They were next showed 
upstairs by the negro slave, and were conducted to a large saloon 
highly decorated with furnitures of marble ; the floor was paved 
with stones of various colors, forming a rough sort of mosaic 
work ; while at the end of the hall was placed a sort of raised 
seat covered with the finest crimson velvet wrought in tissues 
of gold ; on this superb couch the beautiful Neeroopoma was 
requested to take her seat. Jovunnia placed herself at her 
feet. But the fair girl seemed quite pensive and dejected ; 
she knew not what her fate would be, and a hundred times did 
she blame herself for allowing the crafty dame to wheedle her 
away from her father’s home ; but it was too late, and she 
could not retrace her steps. She was absorbed in sad thought, 
for she felt an internal conviction, as it were, that her ambition 
would be the cause of her ruin. Jovunnia observed this, and 
tried'to console her : — “ Be of good cheer, my child,” said 
she; “ what aileth thee now ; this moping melancholy ill be- 
comes thy youth, particularly at a time when proud Royalty 
himself is about to pay homage to thy beauty and worth.” At 
this moment the black slave entered the room, and announced 
that “ the high in office, the great in learning, the incompar- 
able Mirza Sahib” was waiting to pay his homage to the 
Queen of Beauty. At this Neeroopoma looked enquiringly at 
J ovunnia, as though she would say “what does the man mean 
“ Bring him in,* said Jovunnia to the negro, and then turning 
towards the fair maid, mentioned to her the high favor in 
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which Moteeram was with the King, and exhorted her to try 
and appear a little more cheerful, and to receive the King’s 
favorite with becoming affability. The fact was, the weak- 
minded prince was somewhat staggered at the boldness of his 
own proceedings and was afraid to stir till the first out-burst of 
the injured father’s feelings had subsided ; but not to be want- 
ing in gallantry, he had sent his creature to excuse his absence 
to the fair lady. Moteeram came into the room immediately, 
and having made a low bow, said, that, owing to a 
slight indisposition of his royal master, his Majesty would 
be deprived of the pleasure of her company for a day or 
two ; that, in the meantime, the Moharaj exhorted her to make 
herself happy, and that he (Moteeram) had received strict 
orders to supply her with anything that she might want/’ He 
then waited for her reply. But Neeroopoma looked vacantly 
towards the old woman and remained silent. 

Our bashful young maiden is ashamed to speak before a 
stranger, Mirza Sahib,'* said Jovunnia, I must therefore 
give expression to her deep sense of gratitude, and request 
you to convey her sincerest thanks to his Majesty.” Mo- 
teeram smiled a little, and having made another low bow, took 
his leave. In the next room, which was within the hearing of 
Neeroopoma, he gave orders to the slave to procure a dozen 
maid servants to attend upon the future Queen, and carefully 
to see that she might want nothing. 

We must now convey our readers from the princely 
mansion of Oodoy Sing to the lowly dwelling of the Ayapuntee 
Brahmin. Issur Doss that night seeing that it was very late, 
and that his daughter did not yet return, asked his neighbors 
who had accompahwid her if they knew any thing as to where 
Neeroopoma had been, but none could give him any informa- 

I 
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tion. Tliey all said that she had left their company during 
the earlier part of the day, and that therefore they thought she 
must have returned home before them. But all mentioned the 
circumstance of her being accompained by Aunt Jovunnia ; 
this caused a great deal of suspicion in the mind of the anxi- 
ous father, who again resumed his enquiries during the next 
morning ; at last one of the msuds, more playful than the rest, 
who had innocently followed Neeroopoma to the solitary place 
in the garden, having overheard all her conversation with the 
crafty Jovunnia, now reported everything to the impatient 
ear of the father, who, well knowing the character of the King, 
suspected that everything was not right ; and the circum- 
stance of Neeroopoma being accompanied by the wily hag 
served to confirm all his fears. 

Maddened with the idea of this dishonor, he at once ran to 
the palace, and going up directly to the Hall where Oodoy 
Sing was holding his Durbar, fell prostrate on his face ; 
he tore his hair and beard, and began to weep most bitterly. 
On being questioned the reason thereof, he said that the 
indignities that had already been heaped upon him by his 
Majesty had made life altogether insupportable, and that 
therefore he asked the King to add the sin of killing a 
Brahmin to the one that he had already committed of seduc- 
ng a Brahmin's daughter. At this the King was highly 
irritated, his eyes flashed fire, and he bit his lips with rage ; 
then looking towards the chopedar, cried, ** Harkee fellow 1 
such lunatics and crack-brained fools ought never to have been 
allowed to encroach upon our royal presence." He then 
ordered him to turn oul/ the Brahmin immediately. Issur 
Doss being mercilessly dragged from the royal Durbar, was 
exasperated with these repeated insults ; he dashed away his 
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falling tears, and, fearfully bent on vengeance, immediately 
repaired to the amaslLan (q), and procured five human skulls 
and ran home with them. In an open yard he dug a large 
sactificial pit, and having placed these five skulls in it in a 
circle, covered them again with earth. Over this he lighted a 
large fire and began the ceremony of the Homa (r). He 
cut pieces of flesh from his own body and offered them as a 
sacrifice to the fire ; he next pounded a quantity of sulphur, 
and mixing it with the blood of a black cat which he killed 
that instant, made a thick sort of paste, with which he formed 
two images of a man and a woman ; having pricked each of 
these figures with a hundred and eight needles, he held them 
over the fire, and exclaiming vehemently, Thus perish the 
base ! let them fall into the pit.'* Then rising from his seat, 
and adding a large qu antity of fuel to the fire, which caused 
it to lise in a thick column into the air, he went round 
it seven times, and muttering the most hideous curses 
against the king and his own daughter, jumped into the pit. 
He was consumed to ashes. 

A report of these dreadful circumstan 3es was carried 
to the King, whose superstitious mind was filled with 
horror and dismay, and the figure of the Ayapuntee Brahmin 
ever haunted his imagination. He deferred his visit to 
Neeroopoma from day to day ; but rather ashamed to show 
this cowardice, he pretended that the unnatural death of the 
Ayapuntee was stiM fresh in the memory of every body, and 
that therefore it was not good policy then to visit the garden 
where the fair Neeroopoma was secreted. But his lust soon 
got the better of his fear. It was midnight, and the Raja, 
accustomed to keeping up to a late hour, was sitting in his 

(q) A place where the dead are burnt. 

(r) Sacrifice ofiered to Fire. 
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royal saloon. All his gay companions Lad one by one taken 
their leave for the night, except his favorite Moteeram, who 
still sat dosing beside the Ouddee. 

‘^Thou art indeed a rare good fellow Motee,” said the 
King, breaking the silence which had prevailed for some time, 
“ I wonder how thou couldst wheedle Neeroopoma from the 
bosom of such a villanous old father as that Ayapuntee 
Brahmin. Believe me, thy worth shall never be forgotten. — 
But what we were going to say is, that the lovely Neeroopoma 
'must be pining for my sake ; so, now that all the city is 
bmied in deep sleep, I intend to pay her a visit this very 
night, accompanied only by you. We will surprise the divine 
Neeroopoma with a visit when she least expects us. What 
sayost thou ?” 

As your Majesty wills.” 

The King then began to envelope himself in his best finery. 
Over his capacious form he cast a loose garment of the finest 
muslin, bordered with fringes of pearls ; the rotundity of his 
ample stomach was enclosed in a broad belt of Benares bro- 
cade, to which was tucked a long sword d-la^militaire. His 
big head, which, for want of an adequate neck to support it, 
had been judiciously placed on the top of the spine between 
the shoulders, was now adorned with crimson silk wreathed 
into the shape of a turban. Thus rigged out in what he 
thought one of the most attractive dresses, the Mota Raja 
walked majestically to win the love of one of the fairest maids 
in Marwar. Moteeram followed the King. They soon arrived 
at the garden. “ Hush Moteeram ! ” whispered the king ; 
“ softly now ! else we shall wake every one of these slumbering 
knaves, so a good joke would be for ever lost.” 

Moteeram then*placed himself in the lower hall, while the. 
King with stealthy steps walked up the staircase. But be- 
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fore he had reached the lobby, he felt as if some one had laid his 
hand on his shoulder ; the King started and looked back, but 
to his surprise he could see nothing ; he attempted to move 
forward, but he could not ; he again looked back and placed 
his hand on his sword, but, strange to say, it stuck fast to its 
scabbard, nor could he disengage his hand from the hilt ; 
a cold shudder slowly crept over him ; his knees smote against 
each other, his teeth chattered, and cold drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead. At last, with a strong effort, the 
King shrieked aloud, which roused the maid servants from their 
sleep ; they all in a hurry ran to the staircase. But a certain 
dark skinny hand had quickly seized the King by his cuminer- 
build (s), and with one sudden jerk raised him up from the 
ground, and before any one could come to his assistance, 
he was thrown violently against the stone wall, and his 
head was smashed to pieces. Soon after the women set up a 
loud cry, and the whole house was in an uproar. But all at 
once Moteeram and Jovunnia suddenly disappeared, nor were 
they heard of ever after ! All was now confusion. It was re- 
marked, ^however, that notwithstanding all this noise and 
uproar, Neeroopoma was still asleep ; the maid servants there- 
fore immediatly ran to the bed-chamber to acquaint her with 
this disastrous catastrophe, but here again they were struck 
with another sight ; Neeroopoma lay stretched on her bed pale 
and emaciated, her hands and feet were cold as ice, — she 
slept, alas ! the sleep from which no one waketh.’' 

(s) Waistband. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE RIVER. 


The silv’ry moon, in majesty serene, 

^Enthroned sits. Beneath, the Granges spreads 
Its breast,— a sheet immense of crystalline. 

Where heaven’s ethereal dome, begemmed with stars. 
Is mirrored, — beautiful exceedingly !” 

Along the verdant banks the stately palms 
Their lengthened shadows fling ; the mangoe tree, 

Its leaves with silver tipp’d, a chequered shade 
Bxtends ; while oft some silken plot of ground, 
Bnamelled o’er with flowers of orient hue. 

Laughs gaily on the sight. In tranquil flow 
The stream rolls on, unruffled with a wave, 

Like infancy’s sweet thoughts — so pure, so calm ! — - 
And such the stillness that pervades this hour, 

That not a rippling sound is heard against 
The vessel’s sides. The winds, now weary grown 
With wafting fragrance from the nectar’d cup 
Of each fresh opening flower,, have sunk to rest. 

Nor aught else stirs ; except at intervals. 

In melting cadence from some far off tree, 

Is heard the KoJcil singing to his mate ; 

Or, oftener yet, the cricket’s piercing chirp 
That makes the silence doubly felt. ’Tis now 
That Contemplation reigns supreme ; 

’Tis now that Nature with her Maker holds 
Communion deep. A spell there is in such 
A time as this that leads the pensive soul 
To tender mem’ries of the blissful past ! 
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THE RAJPOOT SOLDIER’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
MISTRESS. 


I. 

Adieu ! — *Tis time for me to part 
While yet from bondage free, 

While yet I may persuade my heart 
To bid farewell to thee, dear love ! to bid farewell to thee. 

II. 

Now sounds the nagra loud and deep, 

To war it turns my mind, 

I go where duty calls, nor weep 

To leave thee here behind, dear love ! to leave thee her 
behind. 

III. 

Where lazy peace still holds her sway 
I cannot now remain, 

Nor must I love’s soft voice obey 
The Eajpoot name to stain, dear love ! tl e Rajpoot name to 
stain. 

IV. 

Once more farewell. If gracious Baam 
But spare this life of mine, 

For every pain I’ll find a balm 
On those sweet lips of thine, dear love! on those sweet lips 
of thine. 

V. 

But if remorseless death should dart 
The cruel shaft at me. 

Though hence my spirit should depart, 

It still should pray for thee, dear love I it still should pray 
for thee. 
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THE RAJPOOT’S SONG. 


(Pnfhe occasion of the festival of Roll) 

[In the month of Fhalgm, which corresponds nearly with the 
month of February, the Rajpoots celebrate the festival of R6U in 
honor of Gan^aya ov J^ishna. It is a time of gT*eat rejoicing to the 
Rajpoots ; they throw dt each other a kind of crimson powder 
called Aheer, and KQ(^oom^ which are a kind of balls formed 
of tale enclosing that powder. The grand day of the festival is the 
day of the full moon.] 

The full moon of Phalgun mellowly shine 
On the landscape that smiles with the presence of spring, 

And the music that swelleth from Canmya's shrine 
Is blent with the songs that the Kohilas sing : 

The water-falls gleam in the moonlight afar, 

And stars on the still streams are brilliantly glancing, 

While echoes of laughter and tinkling sitar 

Are heard from the glades where the gay youths are dancing. 

Awake, sweetest charmer, awake from thy slumbers, 

And a garland of flowers Fll weave for thy brow. 

For bright in the moonbeams with music’s soft numbers 
The gay feast of holi we’ll celebrate now: 

With Koomcooms and Aheer to-night we will play — 

0 ! think what an hour of bliss it shall be ! 

But what are the music and Luna’s sweet ray, 

Unless, dearest love, they’re partaken with thee I 
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Oif on. to the battle, the foemen are aighi;;; > 

And proudly are waving their bauncratjbih'htglV^ 

And the steel of their spears glimmers afar, 

On on to the strife with your naked 

Arm arm my dear brethren— ’twere fl|p^Jv more meet 
To struggle with foes than to crouclv feet ; 

Let them know that all dangers the doth scorn, 

He shall fight for his freedom and dS^htry forlorn, 

III. 

Ere long shall they find how brayil^ we stand, 

And contest with^ur foes for eacj^mch of our land ; 
Then sound your loud ajid the fight, 

We *11 ^ow these proud daitarda ow^^lor and might, 

IV. 

We have sworn by the gods in the heaveJs above, 

We have sworn by our freedom which de^ly wc love. 

We have sworn by our swords which onI)f can save us, 
To fight for the land which our fore-fathers gave us, 

■ V.,. ; 

So on to the battle,— rione on eiarth shall we fear, 

We’ll strike fd'r pur hom^s and bur kindred most dear; 
And bright in . air as our standard still waves, 

We’ll never be slaves. 



SONNET TO^pDIA 




I oiic^r learning famed. 


In whoS^l^^jerg^Ves. the Musea loved to sport, 
Whose hiclcf^^ldi^i'en dnCe sweet freedom olaim^, 
AVhose once did court, 

For ever Liber^^|ktihiJefb thy shore, 

Thy ancient prdwJS pow past and gone ; 

Thy funner glor^^|iat SO brightly shone, 

^<u\v dim’d, gleams but warms no more 

But still my heart fondness clings to thee, 
Although no more tli^,aoul within thee shines, 

As fondly round a lealji?^. withered tree 
The grateful creeper its tendril twines ; 

For though for ever thy bright sui^set, 

My own, my NATiy:|i 1 love thee yet. 


SONNET TO EVENING. 


Lo ! evening slow descends, with mantle grey, 
Besprinkled o’er with gems that far outshine 
In lustre, all that HbK 

Doth yield. The lingMiig gleams of parting day 
Serenely blend with night’s apptQiaching h^^^^ 

And lend such faery charms, uatp the |cene 
As spell-bound hold our hetots. ^ 

That twilight weeps, stand on the green ; 

The winds now weary grovvii 
A halcyon calm attends the fall of 
—A calm, that’s like the ’ 

Dreaming of Heaven. MTh^i^^pe^hvfhnll come O! 
Thus all iny w and ng passions sink to rest, ,. ;» . 

And may my soul with such a calm be blesti 
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THE HINDRWIDOW’S tAMENT. 


- -i- 

A n ! 'v^tken sltta;!! these my siifTeringa md > 
My solitary grief? 

Ah ! when from all these sorrows 
Shall I have found relief ? 

Thus early am 1 doomed to know 
A widow’s lot severe; 

This world is now a blank to me,^ 

A lonely desert drear. 

11 ^ 

With penance and with fastings 
' A widow’s virtue keep, 

And when I think upon my lot. 

With heavy heart I weep. 

Alas! the time when fortune smiled, 

How little then I thought. 

Such endless grief and pangs severe 

Should ever b© iot ! 


My moth^vl^0d'%i^^e.arly^^^o 
But Mb 

My state, 

But 


. _ J'. tb' idne ; 

And 

My 

.And M niy hair, 

. flow. 



( ) 


^ vr. 

my yOttthM friends 
of wedlock 

AVIiilo #/^^il^fched girl, am doomed . 

lo pii^li^ftely'cfre ^ -T'' •- 

Kind receive the pray’rs 

Of a poor wpow^' wife 5 
And if my motro thee, Lord, 

O rid me of ! 

aIISdi^^ 

Bbiitg Champa ( 1) from the bower, 
Fresh blown and of J^^Vden dye ; inweave 
Gay Aprajita ( 2) o®ie richest blue, 

That rivals 13eautj|||^e8 when lit by Love 
Fiist dawning. Biii (3) too,*-^sweet Bbla cull, 

Tliut blooms in viij^ loveliness ser^e^ 

And with it twine aihbrosial Janti ( 4) fair 
Whose fragrance well may vie with Pabtjat ( 6) 

Of India’s bower. Forget not Nageskub, (B) 

The Love-God’s fav’rite ; for with that he tips 
This flowery shaft, and him the world obeys ; 

With these in clu^fei^ bright Asoka ( 7) br^, 

— A charm ’gainst broken hearts and sorrow’s pangs, 

And Gundiiara,t ( 8) that sends its frankincense 
Afar; the%gather sweei§APHA]&Xl^, (9) 

That bV ' Ma and falls aFwentidei’HOfl: wajte 
It e’er the Day-God’s ardent kokk to wet. 

Like maids who coyly shun cac^ We»nton gftJSe ; 

And llAJNi-GigfDHA, (10) 

(0 Midiclia champaca. 

(3) Qitoria taruat^i 
Jysimnum'Sambtn:. 

(I) .i nsamunB CMufidiilorani. 

(6) A fububma whicli, it is said, ' 
ftowH only ill . 


lat, exj^ands at night 
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Alone, >lind like Tver’s vow doth breathe" 

Its odor rich in secret, i Tliere^'tis dotie, 

The wreath’s comjjlete^ wi bffeiing rich ' iittd 
Fit to adorn the forehead of the fiiir* 

WOMAN. 

the 

At the dawn of the morning the lily Jbhks gay, 

But withers and droops at the close Of the day ; 

The Moon in the Heaven shineth charming and bright, 
But fadeth away at the day!8 d^^^ng light : 

So nature, to form something la8i|i}g and fine, 

Produced the fair features of woman divine. 



A FRAGMENT. 


Si^ si )pt j 

Her head reposed upon her naked armi 
Of marble white, thro’ which the azure veins 
In healthful mazes wander’d. O’er her back 
And shoulder waved, in undulations rich, 

Her curling hairs of jet. Beneath her brow 
Serene, thick-fringed With lasbes^dark and long 
That the rich damask of her check o’er-lmng, 

Her half trfihSpareh|%i^^^ closed ; 

And veiled orbs of liglit wljere love 
Supinely A drapery Of gauze, 

More fine g^s^^amer, flowed o’er lier form 
In airy fol<^, <JOidd hot wholly veil 
That heaving oft 

In gcntia would break tlirougli 

Its ^vould stand revealed 
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^4lh: all iU charniB volupttioui^ A^sweejf smile 
^ on her wb Termilion lips 

As'"tba^^|^e,.;ihf, dreaming lay. A 
There that sweet form. 

While tlraS^fipllesa innocence it sleptrt ^ 

Unconscious oWhe^nloasure that it gilfSi--- 
She seemed a 
Who, weary \ 

Had sunk asleep jib tranquil peacefulness, 

So /air, so lovelj^; 

pAUTY. 

Heb forehead fair, 

Betwixt those am ’rjbus curls that clustering 
And gambol with the wind, seems like the moon 
Betw'een two p^ted clouds of ebon hue 
Serenely shining, and her beauteous brows, 

So exquisitely arch’d, surpass in grace 
Tho bended bow of Cupid. Her bright eyes 
Of jet, beneath those silken lashes, swim 
In luscious langour,^meltiDg into love. 

Of richly tinted coral hue her bps,, ^ 

Which, parted by Bwee1|,'perfum’d br^th, disclose 
A row. of brilliant gemspk^ pur^ white 
Than priceless pearls, th.at^ Oman’s ln^^ sea 
Imbosoms. In the Majesty divine / . 

Of her own loveliness behold her efend/ r 
’Twouid seem as if fond nature wrought that form 
Of all things rich and rare, in hcayen or earth, 

And then qxultiagly exclaimed---*^ 

My Masterpiece 1” 


he|^i^-descended%1igel bright, 
dtliiiiiir journey hitherward. 



(From the Bengalee } 

0 ! why dpth night so swiftly fly 
And envious mining peep, 

When, sweet lov^, in jp^arms I lie ^ 

- Immersed in pleasure deep ? 

The sun, they say, with light doth ehe^lp' 
But this I say to thee. 

The light that robs your presence deaf ,' 

Is darkness unto me. 



THE VOlS^l 


On the bleak tops of mountains when verdure shall bloom, 
And the from the West hi» first lustre shall pour, 
"Vvlieij the odorous lily shall lose its perfume, 
iC'/t then, dearest maiden. I’ll love thee no more. 

When the fiery element to coldness tur 1 , 

And Meru the loss of its stone base deplore, 

When the true soul no longer with feeling shall burn, 

It is- then, sweetest maiden. I’ll love thee no nmre. 


INSCRIPIION. 

( Written the Stekue qf SUence plaeed in a Garden.) 

\ 

Stranger ! thy footsteps here H 

Unto thij? fKi^ei^^tal[idve,and Friendship dear — 

Walk ihi^, i^vit please. thee stay awhile, 

With a few hoiirs beguile. 

But mark 1 dl'tHi^^laded spot ne’er seek 
Thou aught’lli \S 9 ferirb or in praise to speak ; 

^Unknown Boweii must be, 
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INSCRIPTION. 

of BaocTtm if the tame Garden.) 

’{‘A*.-':-. ' ' 



It is Autumn’s gay | 
And the Moon’s luci 
On Jumna’s bright 
Flowers are 
Music beguiling, 

And the gay dance of 



ffr 

^is mellowly glancing ; 


jthe $op€e4 are dahcihg. 

II, 

Merrily bounding', 

The Blue-God surrounding, 

Sweet smiles and soft blushes their beauty enhancang ; 
All joyous they sing, . , . , ^ 

As their zoiie-belIil'"«h>gy ; 

While the gay dand^tf^.'tlie maidens ate, dancing. 

P--'- 

Sweet perfume and flov|^ 

Oil theS^ Lover they sho^i^§ 

While^e with soft music their eut^cing. 

Or wff Love’%magic arts , 

Beguiles their fond hearts^ . 

As the £faY dance of 


A.aort of anjftic dance. See 


wi^»« snd PubUslang Compsu) (! 



Laui 








